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0 Ady ectiſement: 


Here are 23 Books * 
bad, but there is ſome- 
Ling good. to be found inthem, 


and few ſo perſectiy good, but 
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hey have ſome mixture ill 


| . pon this account it 
ac that I have taken the pains 
0 ſeparate the one from the o- 
Uebe in the following Abſtract 
which ic here Publiſh'd.. The. 
Montaigne is an Author whom 
many have admir 'd, yet be has” 
not wanted Cenſurers; ; and, into, 
 Rdeed, it can hardly be deny 'd, 
BY that bis Sen eas ſometimes very 
| ö doubtful, and bis V ork 7 75 not 
5 all 0 da- piece; L bu Truth and 
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times Balhfuß, ſometimes Im- 
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re and put together many of the. 
good Maxims in Montaigne 
h Works,. where they are often. 


„ & ſpoild by. 4 mixture of bad. 
a. Things, or at laaſt ſtifled under 
n. 4 confus d heap of Rubbiſo: 
Far beſides the Pleaſure the pre- 
ſent Age takes. in Choite and Se- 
11 -> vw the Reader will. 
S bere find, without any pains or 
n tro lo. everything a 
. aud ready at hand, which LAY 

ere either to piece. inſtru. - 
+ \ him. - 53 8 
LI Ihe Thoug "Sy I 1 N | a 
d into this AbſtraG, are, for the 
-n woſt part, not only andependent-. 
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clic ious, and withal entertaining: 
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Advertiſements 
on Latine; which muſt needs, 
be very. unpleaſant to the Rea 


der: Such are Detoutbier, 
Laue ae 1 | 


ak turn. of keniadn FE S 
"won exactly. kept to my Au. 
thor, as I — it my duty 
tado; and if I have ſometimes A « 
varied from him, tis only A1 
ſueb places where. it was- ne. 
ceſſary, to clear the Senſeniw 
ſome Expreſſions that were not 
Good Granger, to hich. Men 1 
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- The Tranſlator: of the Ab- 


frat here Publiſh d, believers 
that a greet many of thoſe pla- 


ces which are hardeſt to be un- 


derſtood, and rendred into good” 


_ Engliſh, hre faln to his ſbare, 


fe this 9 or the 


thor- generally 4 
7 and v oy of exp 


fing his Thoughts : But as. he. ; 


voſt part, conſiſts of Sententi- | 
ous Maxim, wherein ihe A1 : if 


hopes. be. has always hit upon 


 bys. true Meaning, at haſt : bis 


Mz ſtakes are neither many, nor 


the Aut hor in plain and Intel. 


ligible Engliſh. And the..the- | 
— A the * on in the 
French 


canſidenable; ſo he has been 
careful to expreſs the Senſe of * * 
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Advertiſement. 

French is ſometimes very u- 
* conth, yet he has ſo far accome 
* modated himſelfeto it, as to en- 
dlieavour to kgep up to the Spirit 
f the Author, without loſing 
he Purity and Propriety of our 
= own Language. 1 
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The New Art of rightly Spelling 
and Writing Words by the ſound 

thereof; and of rightly ſounding 
and reading Words by the fight 
thereof, applied to the Ergliſh 


Tongue, by 7. orcs. M.. 


Reflections on our Common 
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AB TRACT 


Of che moſt Cure ad Ex- 
Q cellent THOUGHTS. 


In Seigneur de Montaigne 8 


[JE 8 SAY 8. 


y | 0 7 Different * to Obtain the 
1 ſame End. 


ar HE moſt uſual Method w 
of pacitying thoſe whom Þ} 
= - we haye offended, is to 5 


move them to Pity, by Submiſ- 
ſion; and yet ſometimes a brave, 
B reſolute, 


1 


2 The moſt Excellent Thoughts 


reſolute, and ſtubborn Behaviour | 
has produc'd the lame Effect. 6 

When Alexander threatned his b 
Captive Betis with all forts of | 
Torments, he ſcorn'd to diſcover | 
the leaſt weakneſs, by begging any | 
tavour from him, but remain'd | 
ol.ſtinately ſilent, and receiv'd his g 

Ie naces not only with an air of 
. and reſolution, but of | 
fierce and haughty Diſdain. This | 
behaviour ſo. far provokd the | 
Conqueror, that his Anger was 
now turn'd into Fury; he com- IF 
manded his Heels to be bor'd 
through, and caus'd him to be 
dragg d alive ara Cart's-tail, when 
his Body was all mangl'd and diſ- : 
member'd with the Wounds he 
had receiv'd in Fighting: Whe- | 
ther it was that Heroical Courage 
was ſo natural to Alexander, that 
he ſhew'd the leſs eſteem for it in 
another, becauſe he had no rea- 
ſon to admire it; or, that he con- 
ceiv'd this Courage to be ſo much | 
his own 1 2 Vertue and G10. 


| TY; 1 


Lam s 


in Sicur Montaigne's Eſſays. 3 
r ry, that his Pride 08010 not en- 
dure to behold it in another. Man 
is is a Subject ſo wonderfully vain, 
f fickle, —— unſtable, that tis very 
-r difficult to form any certain and 
uniform Judgment about him. 


— 


Of SORROW. 2 


1Orrow is a Paſſion which the 
ö World has endeavour d to 
3 honour, by cloathing it with the 
goodly Titles of Wiſdom, Vertue, 
and Conſcience, which is a fooliſh 
and vile diſguiſe. The 1:alians do 
more truly call it by its proper 
Name, Hl-nature; for, in good 
troth, it is always a wicked, mean, 
and baſe Paſiioil 5 And therefore 
the Stoichs did particularly forbid 
their wiſe-Man to be an y ways at- 
fected with it, 

The Poets feign'd that Niobe 
having firſt loſt ſeven Sons, and 
then a8 many Daughters, was at 
13 5 2 laſt 


4 The moſt Excellent Thoughts 
laſt transform'd into a Rock, in- 


tending thereby to expreſs that 


{ad Stupidity, which makes us 


deaf and dumb, and benums all | 


our Senſes, when we are oppreſs'd 
with the too troubleſom Accidents 
of this Life. And, indeed, the 


violence of an exceſſive Grief muſt 


of neceſſity ſtun the whole Soul, 
and deprive it of the free uſe of 
its Faculties, as it happens to eve- 


ry one upon any ſudden alarm of 


very bad News; we ſind our ſelves 
ſuxpriz d, ſtupify d, and ſeiz d with 
ſuch a Conſternation, as ſtops all 


e ae 
Went 8 — * ED $ 
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motion, until the Soul, by giving 
vent to its Grief in Sighs and 
Iears, ſeems to diſengage and ex- 


tricate it ſelf from the oppreſſion, 
and recover in ſome meaſure its 
former Liberty and Eaſe. All 
the Paſhons which ſuffer them. 9 
ſelves to be reliſh d and digeſted, 


are but moderate. 


1 
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How | 


\ 
, 


in Sieur Montaigne's Eſſays. 5 


How far our Affedtions tranſport us. 


E are never ſatisfy'd with 
ſuch things as are withm 
our power, but are always reach- 
ing after thoſe that are beyond it. 
Fear, Deſire, and Hope, do forct- 
bly carry us away towards Futuri- 


ties, and. rob us of the ſenſe of 


what-1s preſent, to amuſe us with 
that which ſhall be, tho not till 


ſuch time as we ſhall be no more. 


Plato does often inculcate this 


d : | great Precept, Do thine own rk, | 
aud know thy ſelf. He that lives 
n, by this Rule, knows what is fit 
its 3 for him to do, and will not mi- 
l ſtake another's Buſineſs for his 
n. * own: He loves and improves him- 
d, ſelf above all things; ſhuns all 
- F unprofitable Employment, and 


FJ confines himſelf to that only 
which is proper for him, | 


K-23 - As 


TY 
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As Folly would never be con- 
tent, tho it ſhould enjoy all that 
it deſires, becauſe it would ſtill 
graſp at ſuch things as are with- 
out a Man's reach; ſo Witdom is 
always ſatisfy'd with its preſent 
Enjoyments, becauſe it frees a Man 
from anxious Care about Futurt- 
tles. . 


to be examin d after their Death; 
for ſince Juſtice could not be exe- 


cuted upon their Perſons, tis but 
rraſona lle that it ſhould be done 
upon their Actions and Reputa- 
tion. We owe, tis true, Submiſ- 
ſion and Obedience to Kings, whe- 
ther good or bad; for that reſpects 
their Dignity and Office; but as 
to Eſteeni and Affection, theſe are 
only due to their Merit and Ver- 
tue. Let it be granted as neceſ- 
ſary for maintaining Order and 
Government, That we muſt pa- 
tiently ſubmit to Princes, how un- 
worthy ſoever they be; That we 


The Life of Princes is liable 


tl 
<0 


muſt conceal their Vices, and ex- | 


tol 
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in Sieur Montaigne's Eſſays, 7 
tol their indifferent Actions while 
their Authority ſtands in need of 


our ſupport: But when all Inter- 
& courſe with them is at an end. 
and their Relation to us is diſ- 


ſolv'd by Death, there is no reaſon 
that we ſhould deny our ſelves 
that juſt Freedom of declaring our 
true Sentiments about them. 
Livy does truly obſerve, That 
the Language of Men bred up in 
Princes Courts, is always full of 


vain Oftentation, and flattering 


Panegyricks in praiſe of the Prince. 
The Lacedemonians, tho other- 
wiſe a wiſe People, us d one foo iſh 


} Ceremony at the Interment or 
their Kings; for then all Degrees 


of Men and Women cut and ſlaſhd 
their Foreheads in token of their 
Sorrow, and with great howling 


and lamentation proclaim d, That 
the King now Dead, tho he had 
been never fo wicked, was the 


beſt that ever they had, whereby 
they attributed to his Dignity the 


praiſes that only belong to Merit. 
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That the Soul dif, charges her Paſſions 
are wanting. 


Gentleman who was often 
tormented with the Gout, 


proſpect, until it meet with ſome | 
* | Object 


being importun d by the Phyſiei- 
ans to abſtain from all manner of 
Salt Meats, was wont to return 
them this pleaſant Anſwer, That | 
in the extremity of his Pain he 
wanted ſomething toquarrel with, 
and he fancied his Curſing, one 
while the Saucages, and another 
the dried Tongues, and the Hams, ! 
was {ome mitigation of his Pain, 
and gave him a little eaſe. The 
Arm that's lifted up to ſtrike, feels 
pain, if it miſſes the Object for 
which the blow was deſign d, and 
ſpends it ſelf in beating the Air. 
The fight that is loſt and wanders 
in a vaſt extent of open Air, wea- 
ries it ſelf with this indefinite 1 


1 
A 


upon falſe Objects, where the true 
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in Sleur Montaigne's Efays. 9- 
Object that terminates and cir- 
cumſcribes it: So it ſeems that 
4 the Soul being ſnock d and diſ- 
we compos d, ſpends it ſelf upon it 
= (If, if it be not furniſh'd with 
| ſome Object whereon to fix; and 
for want of that which isreal and 
ſuitable, it creates one that is 
falſe and fantaſtical, tho it knows 
the ſame to be fo, becauſe it 
finds more eaſe and pleaſure in 
deceiving itſelf. with ſuch a falſe 
Object, than in wanting one al- 
together to work upon. The 
Brute-Beaſts in their fury, fall foul 
upon the Stone or Steel that has 
wounded them, and with their 
good Teeth they execute Revenge 
upon themſelves for the hurt they 
have received from others. Lheęſe 
lovely Treſſes, fair Lady, which you 
tear ſo plentifully, and thoſè de- 
;licate white Breaſts which yeu 
beat ſo unmercifully, are no ways 
guilty of killing your beloved Bro- 
ther; Quarrel then. with ſome- 
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10 be moſt Excellent Thoughts 
-He was a Comical Philoſopher, 
who ſeeing a King pull the Hair 


off his 133 told him 


with a ſmiling Countenance, . Does 
that Man think that Baldneſs is a 
remedy: for Sorrow? The uptortu- 
nate Gameſters chew the Cards 
with their Teeth, and ſwallow 
down the Dice, in revenge for the 
loſs of their Money. Some quar- 


ret with God himſelf, after the [ 


Example of the Thracians, who, 
when it Thunders or Lightens, 
fall to ſhooting againſt Heaven, as 
it by the flights of Arrows they 
intended to reduce the Almighty 
E oor fol nog 
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. Jexander to take the advan- 


tage of the Night's Obſcurity for 
attacking Darius: By no means, 
laid he, It is not for ſuch a Man 
as. Lam to ſteal. a Victory, Malo 
5 . mag 


A ale oc o& weld” oa 6 ic id Af ef pon. 


in Sieur Montaigne Eat. II 
me fortune peniteat quam Vickoriæ 
pudeat, I had rather repent me 
ef my Fortune, than be aſnam d of . 
my n 
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S we flee ſome Untilkd | 
Grounds, when they are 
grown ranck and fertile by reſt, 
abound with innumerable forts of 5 
wild Herbs, which therefore niuſt 
be accuſtonrd to certain Seeds be- - 
fore we can make any adyantage 
of them: juſt ſo it is with brisk 
Wits of a Fruitful Invention ; for 
unleſs they be employd on lome 
uſeful Subject, which may check 
and reſtrain them, they run out. 
into a thouſand Extravagancies, 
and wild Freaks of Fancy. - 
Ihe Soul that has no fixed end 
to purſue, wanders and loſes it- -Y 
ſelf. He that lives every-Where, 
lives no- where. 
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1 
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Of a LTE. 


N plain Truth, Lying is a hate- | 
4 ful and accurſed Vice; for we 
Are not Men, nor have any Society 
yith one another but by Speech. | 
If talſhood, like Truth, had but 
one Face only, we ſhould be up- 
on better terms, for we ſhould if 
then take the contrary to what 
the Lyar ſays for certain Truth: 
But there are a thouſand ways 
to miſs the White, and but one E 
only to hit it. 
by F alſe-ſpeaking i is much. leſs ſo- = 
ciable than Silence. l 


ch. 


nd 


lat 


the ſecond to Preachers. It ſeems | 
ys 


in Sieur Montaigne's Eſſays, 13 
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O divers kinds of Eloquence. 

"Here are two ſorts of Elo» 
quence ; the one; prompt 
and. rs, which makes a Man = 
ſpeak eaſily and well off-hand 5 WM 
the other more ſlow and delibes mM 
rate, which requires much leiſure 
for premeditation-: The firſt is 
more ſuitable to Advocates; - and 


o be the peculiar; Nature of Wit, 
chat its Operation is quick and 8 
ſudden, and of Judgment, that c 
is flow. and ſedate. he is a wild 
Curioſity of human Wit, to a- E 
muſe it ſelf with graſping at things ³ 
Future, as if it had not enough 1 
=c got to obey Be ©Preſe nt. 3 
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Of the freedam of a private Life. 


* " Retrench, as much as Ican, tlie 
4 2 Ceremonies Of Addreſs in my | 
| own Family; if any Man is of- 
fended with me for it, I cannot ü 
o help it ; for I think it better to 1 
offend him for once, than to be 2 
EF always uneaſie to my ſelf, which 1 
= would be a perpetual flaverv: b 
And why do we ſhun the ſervile u 
= — — of Courts, if we bring B 
IH the ſame” trouble into our n 4 
1 * Houſes: * 
The Laws of Sylt are ada. 


| * Hhandſome. I have ſeen ſome Peo- 


times burdenſome; and provided 
ſome of them be omitted out of 
Diſcretion, and not for Want f 
Breed ing, it will be:every whit As 


ple Rude by being over- civil, and 
troubleſome with their nice pun- 
to's of Curteſie. ; 
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in Sieur Montaigne's Eſſays. 15... 
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Ce a diſcreet and eee. 4 
VHalour 81 24 ; 


E muſt, above al things, | 

take heed of falling into 

Ri Hands of a Judge, who is an 
Enemy and Victorious. Valour 
has its bounds as well as other 

ä Ver for a Man might reaſona- 
y deſp iſe two Culverines, WIG 
= ns a Madman to abide a 
go. of OY TONY e 1 
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| Very one chuſcs: to Pits: at | 
4 another's. Province rather 
than his own, as thinking it ſo 
much new Reputation gain'd ; 
witneſs the Jeer which was put 
upon Periander, That he had quit. 
ted * Glory of an excellent Phy: 


ſician, 
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| fician, to gain the Repate of a 
bad Poet. Ceſar in his Commen- 
taries affects to deſcribe his Inven- 
tion of building Bridges, and con- 
triving Warlike Engines: He was 
juſtly celebrated for an excellent 
Captain; but he would be eſteem d 
alſo a good Engineer, tho this 
was an Art ſomething foreign to 
his high Office. 
+. In the reading of Hiſtories, I am | 
wont to: confider what kind of 
Men are the Writers of them. If 
they be only Learned Men, of no 
particular Profeſſion, I obſerve 
chiefly the Stile and Language: 
If they be Phyſicians, I do more 
_ readily believe what they ſay of 
the Temper of the Air, the Com- 
plexion of Princes, of Wounds 
and Diſeaſes; if Lawyers and Di- 
vines, we learn from them the E- 
ſtabliſhd Laws for Civil Govern- 


| . ment and the Affairs of the Church; 
jf they be Courtiers and Embaſſa- 
doors, I: conſider chiefly in them 


5 wn concerns the * of the 
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Soldiers, I expect from them an 


Account of Military Expeditions, 
and principally of thoſe wherein 


they were perſonally engagd. 


has it converted Flocks of Sheep 


into Armed Squadrons / Reeds and 
Bulruſnes, into Swords and” 
Lances } How often has it changc 
our Friends into our Enemies, and 
the French White into the Red KM 
Croſs of Spain! nay, it has ſo far 
tranſported Men, as to make them 


afraid of their own Succours, and 
miſtake their own Auxiliary Troops 


Adeo pavor etiam auxilia formidat. 
But 


Shad 
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Court, Treaties of Peace, and all 
ſorts of Negotiations; if they be 
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F. is 2 llous ſtrong Paſ⸗ 


T fon, and has done ſtfangge 
feats in the World ; how often = 


| for the Troops of their Enemies 


its ſtrongeſt effort is in it. 
; greatelt - 
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_ greateſt Extremity; when it in- | 


ſpires Men with a deſperate Cou- 
rage, after it had altogether di- 
ſpirited the ſame Perſons. 5 


OY 
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| HE. end of our Race is 


Death; and if that fright 
us, how is it poffible to advance 
one ſtep without trouble and a 
fit of an Ague? The Romans were 


wounded to the Heart with the 


bare ſound of this Syllable, Death, 


- which did ſo harſhly grate their 
Ears, that they found out a way 


to ſoften and leſſen the horror by 


2 Perinbraſir; and therefore in- 
ane i dead, they minc d the mat- 


ter thus, Such. 2 one bas: ceatdd to 


lde ʒ or, Such a one has liui d; for 
Provided there was any mention 


ot Life in the caſe, tho it was 
paſt, yet it carry d ſome ſound of 
N Con- 


[ 
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Conſolation. And from them we 
have borrow'd our Expreſſion in 


French, of The late Monfeeur Rur 


and ſuch 4 one. 
If Death were an Enemy that 
could be avoided, I would adviſe 


to borrow Arms even of Cowar- 


diſe it ſelf for our own defence; 
but ſince nothing can ſave us from 
it, let us learn to ſtand our ground 


ſtoutly, and Fight it with all our 


Force. 


We muſt be always Booted ind: 
Spur'd, and ready to begin our 


Journey into the other World; 

and for that end we muſt, -above 
all things, take care, that when we 
come to Dye, we have no Buſineſs 


with any but our ſelf; for there 


we ſhall find Work enough, with- 
out any need of Addition. The 


quieteſt Deaths are the happieſt. 
We muſt deſign nothing that 
will require a long time to finiſh, 
or, atleaſt, with no paſſionate de- 
fire to ſee it brought to perfection. 
We are born for Action; Iwould 
always 


— 
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always have a Man to be doing, I” 
and, as much as in him lies, to ! 
extend the Offices of Life even to the . 
ſmalleſt Concerns. Let Death find 7: 
me [Planting my Cabbages, but ! 
without any anxious thoughts a- I 
bout him, and much leſs of leav- I 
ing my Gardens unfiniſn d. 00 
Things do often appear to us 
eater at a diſtance than near at 
and. I have found, by experi- It 
ence, that when T was in Health, I 
I had a much greater horror of b 
Diſeaſes, than when I was afflicted 4 
Nature deprives us of all Sight d 
and Senſe: of our bodily decays ; || ? 
Fhould a Man fall into them all of || ! 
a ſudden, human Nature would | / 
not be capable of enduring ſuch a || - 
Change: But Nature leading us, 
as it were, by the Hand, carries | 
us on inſenſibly, ſtep by ſtep, to 
that miſerable Condition, and re- t 
Conciles us to it, I know not how. | 
Me are not ſenſible of the ſtroke Þ 
when our Youth: dies in us, tho 
n ä it | 
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8 it be really a harder Death than 
chat of Old Age, which is the to- 
tal Diſſolution of an infirm and 
Janguiſhing Body; for the Jump 
is not ſo great from a miſerable 
Life to none at all, as from a plea- 
ſant and flouriſhing ſtate of Life, 


Ito one that's full 115 Trouble and 
us! Pain. 


- at | What remains to an old Man of 


eri-Ithe vigor of his Youth and better 
th, Days? When an old Weather- 
of l beaten Soldier came to Ceſar, and 
Fed ask d him leave to Kill himſelf, be 


* a £- worn out with hard Labour, 


Alive. 


taking notice of his wither d Bo- 1 


F and ſtooping under the load of F 
Years, anſwer'd him pleaſantly, 
Thou fencieft then . thou my Te i: 


Go out of this World: (lays 1 
Nature) as you enter d into it; the 
ſame Paſs you made from Death 5 
to Life, without Paſſion or Fear, 
make now again after the ſame 
manner from Life to Death: 
Your Death is a part of the Or- 
fy» 7 — —on = 
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der of the Univerſe, and of the 


Life of the World. The day of 


your Birth was one day's advance 
towards Dying, as well as Liv- 


If you have liv'd one Day, you 
have ſeen all; one Day is equal 
and like to all other Days; tor 
there 1s no other Light, nor any 
other Night. Come the worſt to 
the worſt, the variety of all the 
Acts of my Comedy is perform d 
in a Year; the four Seaſons of the 


Year repreſent the Infancy, Youth, 


Virility, and Old Age of the 
World. | 

_ ©, Grve uk to others, as others 
have done to you. Tho you live 
long, you ſhall abate nothing of 
the time you are to continue in 
the Grave. No Man dies before 
his Hour. The Time you leave 
bebind you was no more yours, 
than that which was paſt and gone 
before your Birth, neither does it 
any more concern you. The ad- 
gt of Living does not conſiſt 
5 in 


Mme 
it 


will make your 


in length of Days, but in the 
right improvement of our Time. 
He that husbands his Time well, 
Lives à long while, tho his Life 
is but ſhort; for it depends upon 
our Will, and not upon the num- 
ber of Days, to have a ſufficient 
length of Lite. 

Is it poſſible to imagine, that 
you (hall never arrive at the place, 
towards which you are continually 
going ? and yet there is no Road 
but has its end: But it Company 
Journey more plea- 
ſant, Does not all the World go 
the ſame way ? All things grow 
Old proportionably as you do; a 
Thoufand Men, and a Thouſand 
Animals Dye in the fame inſtant 
that you Expire. 

Tho thy Age may not be ac- 
compliſh'd; yet thy Life is. A lit- 
tle Man is as much a Man as a 
Giant; neither Men nor their 
Lives are meaſur d by the Ell. 

The laſt ſtep is not the cauſe of 


Giſt Wearineſs, but confeſſes it; e ve- 


1 


ry 
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© day travels towards Death, the 
laſt only arrives at it. When we 
look upon the grim Viſage of 
908 Death in the Field of War, whe- 

ther with reſpect to our own par- 

ticular Danger, or that of others, 7 
it appears without compare leſs | ( 
| Frightful than at Home in our own 
Houſes; which makes me think, ,- 
2 that the terrible Ceremonies ande 
mournful Preparations wherewith pr 
ne ſet it out at Home, do more] * * 
tight us than the thing it ſelt. De 
The Cries of Women and Chil-|| ;* 
= dren, the Viſits of Trembling and 
EF Aaftoniſhd Friends, the attendance had 
ol pale and blubber'd Servants, a I 
EF dark Chamber ſet round with ©; 
burning Tapers, our Beds encom- Fr: 
poaſsd with Phyſicians and Di- , 
vines: In fine; all theſe terrible 


< Io 2 


and frightful Ceremonies make a 
Mean almoſt fancy, that he is Dead 
and Bury d already). 
"Children are afraide even of thoſe 
3  abey: love beſt, when they ſee them} 
5 0 a Vizor juſt ſo it wit 5 
3 wit | 
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With us; and therefore the Vizor 
muſt be femoved from Things as 
well as Perſons. 


PI * — 


The Profs 8 one Ms Is the 415 


of another. ' 


"HE Merchantdoes not thrive 
or grow rich, but by ce 


Pride and Debauchery of Youth ; 


nor the Husband-man, but by the 
Dear hof Corn ; nor the Architect, 
but by the ruin of Houſes : nor 
the Lawyers and Officers of Juſtice, 
but by the Suirs and Contentions 
of Men. A Phyſician takes no 
pteaſure in the Healrh even of his 
Friends, ſays the ancient Greek 


Comedian: And which is yet 
worſe, let any one ſearch his on 
Breaſt, and he will find that our 
ſecret Wiſhes ſpring and grow up 
at- another S __ 
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of cv STOM. 


JF; . E Wit of Man is not capa- 
| ble of any Fancy ſg Wild 
and Extravagant, which does not 
meet with ſome Example of pur 

lick Practice, and conſequently is 
in ſome meaſure, juſtified aid {| up- 
ported by our Reaſon. Human 
Reaſon is a Tincture, infus d, in a 
proportion almoſt equal, into all 
our Opi nions and Cuſtoms of what 
| form ſoever they be. 

Pindlar calls Caſtom, the C Queen 
and Empreſs of the World. There 
is nothing, in my Opinion, which 


ſhe does not, or cannot do. When 


one was ſeen beating of his Fa- 

ther, and reprov d for ſo doing, 
eunadle Anſwer, That it was the 
Cuſtom of his Family, That in like 
manner his Father had beaten his 
Grandfather, and his Grandfather 
| had beaten hi Great Grandfather ; 
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and pointing to his Son he ſaid, 
He will alſo beat me when he 
comes to my Age. Tis as much 
from Cuſtom as indiſpoſition of 
Body, ſays Ariſtotle, that Women 
tear their Hair, bite their Nails, 
1 eat Coles, Chalk, and ſuch-like 
r 3 
- | The principal Effect of the 
5, | Power of Cuſtom is this, That it 
”- I ſeizes us as its Property, and exer- 
ciſes ſuch an abſolute Dominion 
over us, that tis very difficult to 
reſcue our ſelves from its-Tyran- 
at ny, and ſo far to come to our 

| ſelves, as to reaſon and conſider of 
en the things which it enjoyns us: 
re Becauſe we Suck in with our Mo- 
ch ther's Milk the uſe of all received 
en Cuftoms, and the Face of the 
a- | World preſents it ſelf at firſt to 
'S | our view under theſe, Forms, we 
he are apt to think, that the 955 
on of our Nature obliges us to fol- 
low them; and that the fancies 
which we find every - w here in re- 


21411 . 5 | 441 * 4 * ** : 
pute about us, are natural and u- 
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C2 niverſal; 
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9 


niverſal; and hence we conclude, 
That what is not agreeable to 
Cuſtom, is contfary to Reaſon; 


but how unreaſonably for the 
moſt part, God knows - © 
We commonly look upon the 
Advices and Precepts of Truth, as 
directed offly'to the common ſort 


of People, and not at all to our 
ſelves; therefore inſtead of govern- 
ing our ſelves by them, we only 
ſtaff our Memories with them, as 


if they were altogether uſeleſs for 


directing our Practice. 
Such People as have been bred 


up to Liberty, and have govern'd 


themſelves only by their own Au- 
thority, look upon all other forms 
of Government as monſtrous and 


"contrary to Nature: And thoſe | 
| who are born under a Monarchy, 


have the ſame Opinion of Com- 
mon- Wealths; Such is the Power 
of Cuſtom. . 

There are ſome 1% wh ich 


are inconfiſtent and deſtroy one 
_— ſuch are thoſe of Ho- 


Hour 
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nour and thoſe of juſtice, Which 


in many caſes impoſe. upon us 


things contrary: For the former 


as rigorouſly condemn a Lye talen, 


as the latter do the wo taken 
for giving the Lye. Iy the Lam of 


Arms he is degraded from all Ho- 
nour and Nobility, who puts up 
an affront, and by the Civil Lam 
he that takes Vengeance 42 th in- 


curs 4 Capital Puniſh He 


that ſeeks Redreſs by La 8 an 
Affront, diſgraces bimlelf; and hie 
that does not ſeek Redreſs this 
way, is Puniſhed by the Laws. 


All fingular Faſhions proceed 


rather from Folly and vain Af- 


fectation, t han from true Reaſon. 


A wiſe" Man ought to retire 
within himſelf, and to withdraw 
from the Crowd, that he may be in 


a condition to judge > fively . 
things; but as to his outward 
Garb, he ought entirely to follow _ 
the received Faſhions and Cuſtoms | 


0 N of the Time. Publick Society has 


Hocking to do with our Thoughts, | 
„„ 
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| but all beſides them, as our Acti- 
ons, our Labours, our Fortunes, 
| and our Lives, we are to aban- 

| don to its Service, and reſign up 
| to the common Opinion ; as did 
| that great and good Man Sarrates, 

| who refus d to fave his Life by | 
Diſobedience to the Magiſtrate, {| 
tho he was very unjuſt ; foritis | 
' the Rule of Rules, and Law of 
þa | ' Laws, that every one obſerve 
ER 

78 T 


lIbe Beneſit and i per- 
aße ib not ſo great which will 
t; accrue from the alteration of a 
Law received, whatſoever it be, 
bij as the miſchief which will ariſe | 
WW: from changing it; for Govern- | 
= | ment is like a Structure made up. | 
W | of ſeveral parts ſo cloſely. joyn'd | 
; together, that you cannot remove 
dne part without endangering, the. | * 
C 
Por my ownpart, I have always 
bad a great Averſion to Novelty, 
W upon whatſoever pretence it is 
F carried 


| 


2 
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carried on. Thoſe who give the 
firſt ſhock tꝭ a State, are common- 
ly the firſt that are Buried in its 


Ruines The advantages of pub- 
lick Commotions are Teldom en- 


joy d by the firſt mover; he does 
only trouble the Waters for the 


benefit of other Fiſner-men. The 


beſt pretence for Innovation is of 
very dangerous Conſequenee. 


o RELIGION. 


E Chriſtian Reli gen 1 


© — Pier we but none is more. 
apparent than its ſevere l Injuncti- 
on to yield Obedience to Magiſtra- 


tes, and to obſerve the Laws. 


In matters of Religion, we muſt 
adhere to thoſe who are eſtabliſn d 
Judges of Doctrine, and are in- 


vveſted with lawful Authority. and 
not to thoſe who are the mot ; 


learned and able Men. 


all the Marks of Truth and | 


i 
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e Of the Empire of Fortune. | 


Umane Prudence is a very 


vain and frivolous Thing; 
tor in ſpite of all our Projects, 


Coun ſels and Precautions, Fortune 


will ſtill reſerve to herſelf the ſo- 


vereign diſpoſal of Events. 
it ſometimes happens, that ſuch 


ſtroaks flip from the hand of a 


Pa inter, as far ſurpaſs all his Idea's 


and Skill, and tranſport himſelf = 


adoticativg and aſtoniſhment. 
judicious Reader does often al 
cover in other Mens Writ: 


ſuch Beauties and Graces, as th - 
Author hinteif did never pe 


. 


All that our Wiſdom can do, is 
no great matter: The ſureſt way, 
in my Opinion, is to take the ſide 
which has moſt Honeſty and Ju- 
ſtice; and when we are doubtful 
19 895 is the wortelt way, to hold 

| always 
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always to that which is moſt 
ſtreight. 

An over-wary 'and, eircumſpect 
Prudence, i- a mortal Enemy to 

all great and noble Exploits. 

If we would oblige our Enemies : 
to truſt to us, we mult, at leaſt in 

| appearance, put a Confidence in 
them. By this Artifice, the moſt, 
diſtruſtful of Our King 8 ſettled the 
Commotions of His Kin gdom.. 

Ceſar oppos d only . Au- 
thority of his Countenance, and 

| the ſharpneſs of his Rebukes to. 

. mutidous Legions: He. truſted ſo 

much to. himſelf: and his Fortune, 

that he was not afraid to commit 
himſelf to a Rebellious and Ser - 
ditious Army. 

"To invite a Man's Eiemies to... 
cut his Throat, 18 15 Counſel. a 
little extravagant; and yet a Man 
Had better take rape th Courſe; than 
live in. continual fear of fucha 


miſchief as ad. PO no Remedy. - 
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0 4 Pedanry 5 true Learning 


JLatarth hn That Grecian and | 
or | | Scholar, were Names of con- 
iempt among the Romans, juſt as 
the Name of Pedant is among us. 
I kam apt to think, that as Plants 
are choak d with too much moi- 
ſture, and Lamps with too much 
Oy; ſo it happens to the Mind of 
W | Man, when 1t is embaraſsd with 
doo much Study and Matter; for 
being coufgunded with a great 
ji variety of things, it loſes the pow-._ 
er of extricating it ſelf, and ſo i is 
rendered uſeleſs. 7 I 
' "Tis no wonder, that "neither 


| Scholars nor Maſters becc e more | 
ft ſor Buſineſs, tho they are more; | 
learned than other Men; in plain, | 
8 crrnth, the Care and Miner our | 
|| Parents are at, aim at nothing but 
co furniſn our Heads with noti- | 
"i tions, but not a word of Judgment 
8 | and 


p : 
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and Vertue. Cry out to the Peo- 
ple of one that paſſes by, O what 
a Learned Man goes there! And 
of another, O what a Good Man 
is that! And they will certainly 
look upon the former with Admi- 


ration and Reverence, but ſhow 


no regard to the ſecond; ſuch 
Blockheads and Coxcom bs are 
they! We commonly enquire, 
Does ſuch a one underſtand Greek ? 
or, Is he a Critick-in Latine? Is he 


he a Poet? or does he write on- 


ly in Proſe > But whether he be 
grown better or wiſer, which are 


the principal Qualifications of a 


Man, theſe are never enquir'd af- 
ter; at leaſt we ſhould rather ask, 
Who is the better Learned, than 


who is more Learned Bet we la- 


bour only to ſtuff our Memories, : 


but KG no care to govern well 


our Hearts and Lives. We can 
ſay, Cicero ſays thus; this is the 
Opinion of Plats; and theſe are 


wes do we * our [cives. that's 
our 


the very words of Ariſtotle: But 4 
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ourown? What do we do? What 
do we judge? A Parrot might ſay 


as much as we do.. 
Me are like to hin: who want - 


ing Fire, went to a Neighbours 
Houle to fetch it, and finding a 


very good one there, he ſat down 


by it to warm himſelf, and forgot 


to carry any home with him. If 
I have. a mind to arm my ſelf a- 


gainſt the fear of Death, it muſt; 


be at the Expence of Seneca. If L. 
ſearch for grounds of Conſolation 


1or my ſelf, or another, Iborrow- 


them of Cicero; whereas we might 


we had exercis d and improv d our 


own Reafon. | I hate this relative 


depends, altogether upon others 3. 


for tho a Man could. become 


yet I am ſure he can never be wile; 


but by his own, Wiſdomm 


Do hut obſerve a Scholar ay lien 
| be, comes back from Schoob after 
N has been there for many Nearb.. 


there s 


| 
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there's nothing ſo aukward and 
unfit for Company or Buſineſs: 

You will find that all he has got 
there, amounts to no more [than: 
this, That his Latin and Greek 

have made him a greater and more 
conceited Coxcomb than when 
he went from home: He ſhould 
have furniſh d his Mind with real 
and uſeful Knowledge; but he — 
(welFd it with vain and empty; 
Shreds. For my part, I had rather 

he had ſpent his Time at Tennis gl 
for by that Exerciſe, his Body, at: 


3 kepr more; 'Y 


Healthy and Vigorous. 

Theſe Pedants do no r 
ter, or improve the Boys, entruſted; 

with them, as a Carpenter or Ma- 
ſon would do, but make them 
much worſe, and then make their 
oy ts pay for having made them 
The Husband- man and Cob-: 

= go, ſimply and honeſtly; about 
their Buſinels, and talk about ſuch 
things as Hey underſtand; but 
P in ; Fedants, to. raiſe 


them — 
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themſelves” a great Name among 
the common People, are per petu- : 
ally talking Gibberiſn to them, 
and very often entangle them- I 
ſelves) in their own Nonſenſe: | 
They are very well acquainted 
with Galen, but not at all withthe || | 
Diſeaſe of the Patient: They |f 
weary you with a long ribble-row || ] 
of Laws, but know nothing of f 
g 
| 
| 


| | 


the Cauſe in hand ; they have 
learn'd the Theories of all things, 
let who will put them in 
Practice for them. This fort of 
eople' neither underſtand them- | 
ſelves nor others, their Memories 
are full enough, but their Judg- | 
ment 1s 'wholly void and empty. 
- Adrianne Turnebus had nothing 
of the Pedant but the wearing 
of his Gon, and ſome external 
Faſiſlons ; but within he was the 
moſt Polite Soul in the World. 1 
hate fuch People as can worſe 
endure a Pedantick Garb, than 
au ill-contrivd Mind; and take 
their Meaſures of a Man, by the 
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Leg he makes, by his Behaviour, 
and by the Faſhion of his Boots. 
Iis no part of the Otfice of 
Knowledge to make a Blind Man 
ſee; Her Buſineſs is not to find a 
Man. Eyes, but to improve the 
ſight of thoſe that have them, 
and to furniſh the Soul with ſuch 
Principles as may conduct a Man 
ſafe in all his Affairs: But 
when the Soul is ſtark-Blind in 
it ſelf, Knowledge can be of no 
uſe to direct it. 

Nature can c do all, and does all. 
As Cripples are very unfit for Bos: 


dily Exereiſe, ſo are lame Souls 


for the Reſearches of the Mind. 
Among the Perſſans, when the 
s eldeſt Son arriv d at fourteen 
Vears, of Age, his Education was 
entruſted with four Tutors where 
of one was the Wiſeſt, another tile 
moſt Juſt, a third the moſt Mode- 
rate, and a fourth the moſt Valiant 
in the Nation. The firſt inſttucted 
him in Religion, the ſecond 
taught him to be n : 
e HP the 
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the third, to command his Pu- 


ſion, and the fourth, to be afraid 


of nothin Ageſil aus being — 4 


what he Nn moſt E d 


ito) learn: ; what 


to do when they. Lows to 15 ; 
Men, ſaid he. In other Cities of 
Oreete, they usd to enquire 


out Rhetoricians, Mufick-Maſters: 


and! Painters; but in Lacedæmon, 


Where Boys rede Edueated ac. 


cording to the Advice of 4 gefl. 


laus, they ſought out Mapiſtintes - 


Legiſlators, and Generals of Ar- 


mies: At Athen, they -learnt to 
ſpealt 


ſift the Allurement of Pleaſure, 


how to endure Misfortunes and 
Death with an undaunted Courage. 


When. el aut Courted Nenop) or 
to fend is Children to to 54 44 Ar 


Education, it is not, ſaid he, to learn 
there Logick or Rhetorick; hut to 
he Inſtructed in the nobleſt of . 
* nl vis. That which 


teaches. 


well; but here te do well; 
there, how to get rid of a Sophi-- 
ſtical Argument, here how to re- 
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teaches how to Obey and how to 
4 Command. 

4 The Study of Sciences does ra- 
* ther ſoften and enervate the Cou- 
| age of Men, than any ways con- 
Mo. firm them in that Temper. The: 
WW 
+ || moſt Potent Empire which ap- 
” | pears at this day in the World, 
© || is that of the Turks, a people 
be who have as great an Eſteem for 
„ | Arms, as a Contempt of Letters. 
111 find that Rome was more Vali-! 
„ ant before ſhe grew Learn'd, and 
the moſt Warlike Nations, at this 
ume, are the moſt Rude and Ig- 
I ͤnorant. When the Goths ravag d 
Greece, the only thing that pre- 
ſerv'd all the Libraries from the 
Fire, was the Opinion wherewith. 
| they were poſſeſs d by one among 


ſhould be left to the Enemies; as 
being moſt proper to divert them 

a from military Exerciſes, and to 
| amuſe this with idle neee 
E. . 2 3 13H; £2 Gi 


—_ * . 
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themfelves; That this Furniture 


—— — — 
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He that has got a little ſnatch 
of every thing, and nothing of 
the whole, is a La mode de France. 
A Boy of Quality ſnould rather 


deſign by his Studies to become an 


able Man for Buſineſs, than a 
Learned Man; and ſuch a Tutor 


ſhould be choſen for him that is 


rather a well-faſhion'd Man, than 
one of great Learning. 
Truth and Reaſon are common 


to every one. Thoughts are no 


more his who ſpoke them firſt, 


than his who ſpeaks them after: 


Tis no more, according to Plato, 


than according to me, ſince both 


he and I do perceive and under- 


ſtand the ſame thing. 


The real Advantages of our 
Study, are to become wiſer and 


better by it. To know by rote is 


the 


hr — pn ee da 


no Knowledge, and fignifies no 
more, but only to retain what 
one has entruſted to his Memory. 
That which a Man rightly under- 
ſtands he may diſpoſe of at his 
Pleaſure, without any regard to 
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the Author from whence he had 


it, or turnin 8 over the Leaves or 
his PROS: 


7 Hen Wreſtlers counterfeit 
Vi the Philoſophers in Pa- 
tene, tis rather ſtrength of 
Nerves than ſtoutnels of Heart: 

Let laborious Exerciſes do by de- 
grees fortify the Soul; and he that 
1s inur d to hard Labours, is 
train q up to endure Grief. As 
it is not for any but great Poets 
to make uſe of Poetical Licenſe; 
ſo it is not tobe endur'd,' that _ 
but great Souls ſhould be privi 


leg d ſometimes from the Autho- 


rity? of Cuſtom: | 

In converſing with Men, we 
are. ſo far from gathering Ob- 
ſervations from others for our own 


Improvement, that we labour on- 
ly to lay our ſelves open, and are 


more 
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- more-.concern'd to vent our own 
Commodities than to encreaſe our 
Stock. Silence therefore and Mo- 
deſty are very advantageous Qua- 
litiesin Converſation. 
We are ſo wholly, wrapt up 
within our ſelves, that we ſee no- 
thing beyond the length of our 
Noſes. One asking Socrates, of 
what Country he was? He did not 
make Anſwer,” of Athezs, but, of 
ther World; his Imagination was 


— ef a mueh larger Extent than ours, 


for the Univerſe was his City, and 
all Mankind his Society. When 
the Vines of our Village are nipt 

with the Froſt, my Pariſh-Prieſt 
reſently concludes, that the In- 


dignation of God is gone out a- 


gainſt the whole Race of Man- 
kind, and thinks that the Can- 
nibals have already got the Pip. 
To him that feels the Hailſtones 
rattling about his Ears, the whole 
Hemiſphere appears to be in 
Storm and Tempeſt ; like the ri- 


dienlous Sævoyard, who ſaid very 
SIO * gravely, 


V 
{ 
{ 
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gravely, That it that ſimple King 
of France could have manag d 
his Fortune wiſely, he might have 
come in time to be Steward of the 
Houſhold to the Duke his Maſter: 
This Fellow could not, in his ſhal- 
low imagination, conceive, that 
any thing could be greater than a 
Duke of Savoy. 

This great World is the Mer 
wherein we are to behold our 
ſelves, that we may know our 
ſelves to purpoſe. I would have 
it to be the Book of my Scholar; 
which he ſhould Study with the 
greateſt Attention; for ſo many 
Opinions, Sects, Laws and Cu- 
ſtoms, as we find there, will teach 
us to judge aright of our own, 
and chiefly to acknowledge the 
natural Weaknels of humane Un- 
derſtanding. So many Subverſi- 
ons of — and Revolutions of 
Empires, will make us fear Miſ- 
fortunes in our own Affairs: 88 
many famous Victories and Con- 
wel * buried! in Oblivion, 


will 
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will render our hopes ridiculous 
of eternizing our Names, by 
taking half a ſcore Light-horſe, 
and a | Hen-rooſt, which is Ne 
known by w © Bie 

ur Life, ſays P hagoras, ma 
be fitly abel Bo the 37 
pick Cake: at which ſome do 
exerciſe their Bodies, that they 
may obtain the Prize, and the 
Glory of the Victory; and others 
carry Merchandize to ſell, hav- 
ing no other end but Gain. There 
are ſome, who ſeek only to took 
on, and conſider, how, and why 
every thing is done: All their de- 
fign is only to be Spectators of o- 
ther Mens Lives, that they may 
the better judge of, and has ot 
late their own. _ 
Philoſophy is very much de- 
ſpis d. in our 51 tis of no uſe 


or value amon "Perſons? of Ho- 


nour ; of „ think, theſe 
fooliſh 5 mi which have 
ſeiz'd the Avennes unto it, are the 
| eule Theſes. People are vety 


„ „ 8 
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ful and pleaſant Conntenances. 
2. To 
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much to blame, who have repre- 
ſented it with a ſad; frowning, 
pale, and frightful Countenance, 
which 1s a very falſe and- unwor- 
thy diſguiſe z for there is nothing 


more Gay, more Gameſom, and, 


had almoſt ſaid, more Wantan, 
The true fign of Wiſdom, is a 


brisk and conftant chearfulneſs. 


They are Baroco, and Baralip on, 
and not Philoſophy, which ren- 
ders Logicians ſo Moroſe and 
Sower: They who thus reproach 
her, know her not but by hearſay, 


for her great Knd is to make Men 


Wiſe, that theymay be Happy. 
2 


finding a Knot. of Philoſophers 
ſitting together in the Temple of 
Delphos, laid unto them, Either I 


am much deceiv d, or by your chear- 
are 


not at all engag d in Diſc 


which one of them, Heracleon the 
Megarian, reply d, That tis for 
ſuch as are puzled about enquir- 
ing whether the future Tenſe of 


1 
1 
M1 
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f 
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ſhe teaches ho to 
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the Verb Be AT, . be. ſpelt with A 


double a, and from whence the 


Comparatives xu and m are 


_ deriv'd: Tis for ſuch, ſays he, to 


knit their Bros while they are 
Diſcourſing about their Art: But 
as to Philoſophical Diſcourſes, 
they always make Men ſerene and 


cheartul, not ſower and chagrine. 


Vertue is no Enemy to Life, 
Health; Grandeur and Glory; but 


Her proper Office is, to know how 


to make uſe of all theſe * good 
things with moderation; and how 
to loſe them without concern. 
If Misfortunes 1 to a Man 

ar with them, 
and makes a 1 Fortune for 


him anew. 
Let our Pupil be well-furniſh d 


with: Things, Words will follow | 
of courſe ; they will offer them- 


ſelves and croud in, as one may 


FP ſay, for Employment. There are 


ſome ſo ridiculous, who go a quar- 
ter of a mile out of the way, to 


hunt after a line Word, whereas 


Words 
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Words are to ſerve and follow a 
Man's purpoſe, and let Gæſcoyn 
come in play, whete French will 
not do. I would have things ſo 
ſtrike the Imagination of him that 
hears them, that he may not be 


at leiſure to attend unto Words. 


For my part, I have a Language 
that's plain and unaffected, which 
will appear the ſame in Writing 
as it did in Speaking; a manner 


of ſpeaking that's Significant and 


Nervole, {hort and cloſe, which 
is rather Strong, Lively and Brisk, 


than Delicate and Polite; but a- 


bove all, which is free from Af- 
fectation, and ſavours neither of 
the Pedant nor the Monk, bat is 
rather a Soldier-like Stile, as Sueto- 
nius calls that of Julius Ceſar. I 


do not love a Web, where the 


Knots and Seams are to be ſcen, 
no more than a delicate fine Body, 
where a Man may tell all the 
Bones and Veins. | 


D 


Moſt of thoſe I converſe with, 
ſpeak the ſame Language I here 
Write; but whether they have 
the ſame Thoughts with me 1 
cannot ſay: The Subſtance and 
Sinews they cannot borrow ; but 
the Cover and Garniſh they may. 

Iis a very great Preſumption 
to condemn all things for falſe, 
which appear to us improbable; 
and tis a great folly, to believe all 
tbings, which happen contrary to 
the ordinary Courſe of Nature, to 


be impoſſible. This is to meaſure 


the infinite Power of God by our 
Fenn, df. ood 

Voain- Glory and Curioſity are 
the two Scourges of thre Soul ; of 
which the latter prompts us to 
Thruſt our Noſes into every thing, 


and the former forbids us to leave 


any thing undecided. 


© 
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L 


Of Society and Friendſhip. 


Arriage is a Market into 
which every one has a free 


Entrance ; but the continuance in 


it is commonly ford and con- 
ſtrain d. 

In perfect Friendſhip, the Souls 
are ſo mingled together, and 


wrought into one Piece, that there 


remains no more ſign of the Seam 
by which they were firſt tack d to 
one another. 

Love 1s a Feaver Subject to 
Paroxiſmes and Intermiſſions, be- 
ing a Paſſion that is Eager, Vehe- 
ment and Inconſtant, but Friend- 
ſhipis a ſoft, temperate, equal and 
conſtant Heat. | 


If any one here urge me o de- 


clare, wherefore I lovd _. - 
Mon ntaigne 


him, I cannot better ex- ſpecks — 
preſs my Senfe than by Stephen 
faying, Becauſe it was 3 | 
He, And becauſe' it was Heid. 
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I. We (ought one another before 
we met together, and by ſome ſe- 
cret Sympathy, we embrac'd one 
another upon the mention of our 
Names; and at our firft meeting, 
We found our ſelves ſo taken with 
ore another, ſo mutually endeared, 
ſo made for one another, that 
from thenceforward nothing was 
ſo near to us as one another. 

Love him, ſaid Chilo, one of the 
ſeven Sages of Greece, as if you 
were one day to hate him; and 
hate him ſo, as being one day to 
Love him. This Precept, how- 
ever abominable in a perfect and 
heroical Friendſhip, is nevert he- 
Jeſs very uſeful and expedient in 
the common Friendſhips of the 
World, to which the words of Ar:- 
ſtotle may very well be applied, O 

0 Friends, there is no Fond | 
Buy reaſon of the ſtrait Union of 
two true Friends, they are, accord- 
ing to the ſame Philoſopher, but 
one Soul in two Bodies, they nei- 
ther lend nor give any thing to 
| one 
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one another, becauſe all things 
-- | are common between them. The 
ic mutual Cares, good Offices and Be- 
r neſits in their Correſpondence, are 
8 | not thought ſo much worth as to 
h be plac'd to Account; their Inti- 
4, | mate Union deprives them of the 
at F Senſe of any Value for theſe Du- 
AS ties, and makes them hate even the 
f words which denote any Diviſion 
e or Difference, ſuch as Benefit, 
uObligation Entreaty, Acknow- 
id ledgment, Thanks, and the like. 
o Such a Friendſhip is a thing ſo 
V- | rare and remote from common 
id Practice, that I deſpair of finding 
c- | any one qualified to be a fit Judge 
in of it: For even theſe Diſcourſes 
1c left us by Antiquity upon this 
'4- | Subject, appear to me flat and low 
O | in compariſon of the ſenſe I have . 
of it; and in this particular, the i 
of | Effeds ſurpaſs the very Precepts of 
d- Philoſophy. _ | 


at The ancient Menander declar d 
1- | him to be a happy Man, who had 
0 — 55 D . the | 
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the good Fortune to meet with 
but the ſhadow of a Friend. 


— — — — 


Of MOD ERATION. 


a Hoſe who ſay there is no 
exceſs in Vertue , becauſe 

when there is exceſs it is no more 
Vertue, do only play with words; 
for a Wiſe-man i is call'd a Fool, and 


a juſt man unjuſt, if he follows 


Vertue further than is needful. The 
Archer that ſhoots over, miſſes as 
"2 wellas he that falls ſhort. 
Marriage is a ſolemn and reli- 
gious Tye, and therefore the plea- 
lure we enjoy by it, ſhould be 
moderate, ſerious, and even a little 


- Tere: It ſhould be a kind ofdiſ- 


creet and conſcientious Pleaſure, 
and all Brutal Exceſſes are by any 
means to be avoided. 

A Simple plain Man 1s moſt like- 
ly to give a true Teſtimony. Your 


ine well- bred Gentlemen are in- 
deed 
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h | deed more curious in their obſer- 
vation, but then they gloſs upon 
ic; and to add weight to their In- 
terpretation, and perſwade others 
to believe it, they cannot forbear. 
to alter the Story a- little; they 
never repreſent things fimply..as 
O | they are, but drefs them up, and 
© | diſguiſe them with ſuch a Face as 
they appear in to them; and to 
gain credit to their own Judgment, 
d | they are willing to help out 
the Story, and enlarge it with 
© | ſomething of their own Invention. 
He maſt be a Perſon of great Sin- 
I cerity, who eſpouſes no other In- 
- | tereſt but that of Truth; and of 
great Simplicity, who neither can 
© | invent any new Matter, nor give 
© | a colour of Truth to his own In- 
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Of CANNIBALS. 


Here is nothing Barbarous 
and Savage in this Nation 
that I know of, except that every 
one gives the title of Barbarity to 
any thing that is not in uſe in his 
own Country; as, indeed, we 
have no other Idea of Truth and 
Reaſon, but what we derive from 
3 Cuſtoms and Examples of the 
Country wherein we live: There 
is always the true Religion, the 
maſt perfect form of Government, 
and the moſt exact and decent uſe 
cf all things. 
The Cannibals are Savages, at 
the ſame rate that we ſay the Fruits 
are wild, which Nature produces 
of herſelf ; whereas, in truth, we 
ought rather to call thoſe wild, 
| whoſe Natures we hive chang'd 
by our Art, and diverted from the 
common order. The natural Ver- 
10 da 
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tues and Properties of the former 
are more active and vigorous, but 
theſe of the latter are duller and 
weaker; for inſtead of improving, 
we have corrupted thole wild 
Plants, by. forcing them to the 
pleaſure of our own Palate; and, 
indeed, it 1s not reaſonable that 
Art ſhould, by any means, gain a 
pre- eminence above Nature. We 
have ſo overloaded the Beauty 
and Riches of her Works, by our 
Inventions, that we have in a 
manner quite ſtifled and choakd-: (i 
her. Whereſoever Nature thines- . ' 
in her own Native Purity, ſhe - 
ſhames and diſgraces all our vain 
Attempts. Our utmoſt endeavours- - 
cannot arrive at ſo much Art, as 
to imitate the Neſt of a Bird, o 
the Web of a Spider. All thin 8, 
fays Plato, are produc'd eithibr 
Nature, or by Fortune, or bike 
the greateſt and moſt beautiful 
by one or other of the two for- 
mer ; the leaſt and moſt: NEE: = 
by the laſt. .. * 
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In this ſenſe therefore theſe 
Nations ſeem to be Barbarous, 
Which have receiv d but little of 
any new Form or Faſhion from 
human Art, and are {till but one 
remove from their Original Sim- 
pPlicity. The Laws of Nature go- 
vern themſtill, which are very lit- 
tle vitiated with any mixture of 
ours. What we find by experi- 
ence in theſe People, does not only 
ſurpaſs all the Images which the 
Poets could give of their Golden 
Age, but alſo the Idea's and Wiſhes: 
of Philoſophy. Should I tell Pla- 
40 that tis a Nation wherein 
there is no kind of Traffick, no. 
knowledge of Letters, no skill of 
Numbers, no name of Magiſtrate 
or publick Superiority, no Con- 
tracts, no Dividends, and where 
not ſo much as the very words 
which ſignify Lying, Treachery, 
Diſſimulation, Covetoufneſs, En- 
vy, Detraction and Pardon, were 
aver heard off, how: much would: 
ke find bis, Imaginary Republick 
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fall ſhort of this Natural Perfe- 


ction! Their old Men whom they 


hearken to as their Maſters, re- 
commend only two things to them, . 
Valour in Fighting againſt their 
Enemtes, and” Love towards their 
Wives. They believe that the 
Souls of Men are Eternal, and that 
thoſe who have deſerved well of 


the Gods, are lodg'd in that part 


of Heaven where the Sun riſes. 
Their Wars are altogether No- 


ble and Generous, having no o- 


tlier Foundation than the Jealouſie | 


of Vertue. They do not Fight 
for acquiring the Dominions of 


their Enemies; but only for Victo- 


ry. With them all things that 


are not neceſſary are ſuperfluous. 
Their Combates never end without 
Effuſion of Blood ; for they know ] 
not what Flight” means. Every 
one carries back, as his Trophy, 
the Head of his Enemy whom he - 
has Killd, and fixes it over the 


of his- Houſe:"- They de- 
other Ranſom cf their 


mand n 
1 Priſoners, 4. 
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Priſoners, but to acknowledge 


they are Overcome; but there is 
not one found in 4 whole Age, 
who will not rather chooſe to dye 
than make ſuch a Confeſlion: 


There is not a Man among them 
who had not rather be Kill d and 


Eaten, than ſpeak a word, or make 
the leaſt ſign, to intreat that he 
way not. They leave them- at 
liberty, that they may have an 
opportunity to make theirEſcape : 
They threaten them with thecruel 
Death they are to ſuffer, to ter- 
rite them, and extort from them 
ſome ſubmiſſiye words or ſigns of 
Weakneſs; and, indeed, if the; 
matter be rightly conſider d. tis 
in this point only that a true Vi- 
ctory conſiſts. 

True Courage does not lie in 
the firmneſs of our Legs and Arms, 
but of. our Head and Heart; it, 
does not conſiſt in the. Bravery of 
our Horſe and Armor, but in our 
Valour,, I have a. Song made by 


one of theſe Priſoners which has, 
nothing. 
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nothing Savage in it, but is full 
of I know not what Heroical Vi- 
gor: Take it as follows. Let 
« them come all boldly and meet 
together to Eat me, for they 
« ſhall at the ſame time Eat their 
« Fathers and Grandfathers, whoſe 
<« Fleſh has ſerv'd to feed and nou- 
« riſh my Body. Theſe Muſcles, 
<« theſe Veins, and theſe Members, 
*-are-your own; poor Fools as, 
„you are, you little think that 
* the Subſtance of your An- 


„ ceſtors is ſtill here: Mind it well 


* as you eat my Body, and you'll 
find in it the Faſte of your own- 
« Fleſh.” Thoſe who paint one 
of theſe Priſoners Dying, repre- 
preſent him with a fierce and un- 
daunted Countenance, braving. 
his Enemies while they are kil- 
ling him, ſpitting in their Face, 
and making a wry Mouth at them, 
even tothevery laſt-Gaſp. . 
The Cannibalshave Eove-Songs: 
as well as thoſe that are Warlike, 
here. fallows the beginning of * 
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of them : © Stay Adder, ſtay, ſtay 
« Adder, that by the Pattern of 


A thy Painted Skin my Siſter may 


« draw the Form. and Faſhion of a 
«Rich Wreath, which I am to 
e pre{cnt to my Beloved. * They 


call in their Language Men, 


the half of one another. All the 
advantage of a Military Comman- 
der is this, That he. marches be- 
fore the reſt to Battle. | 
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That a Man is to judge Soberly of 


Divine Matters. + 


— 


and natural Subject of Im- 
poſture; for beſides that the very 


ſtrangeneſs gains them Credit, 


which exempts them from the 


Laws of ordinary Diſcourſes, we 
have no way left of Diſputing a- 
gainſt them; for which reaſon 
Plato ſaid, that it was more eaſie 
to ſatisſie the Hearers with Diſ- 
ba os. courſes 


Hings unknown are the true 
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courſes about the nature of the 
Gods than of Men. 

Nothing is ſo firmly believ'd, 
as that which we leaſt] know, nor- 
are any People ſo Dogmatical, as 
thoſe who entertain us with fabu- 
lous Stories; ſuch as your Alchy- 
miſts, Judicial Aſtronomers, For- 


tune. Tellers, and Quacks , to 


whom I would willingly joyn a 
fort of People, who take upon 
them to Interpret and Control the. 
Deſigns of God himſelf, and make 
account” to find out the. cauſe of. 
r Accident, and to diſcover, 
the ſecrets of God's Will, 
— incomprehenſible Moti ves of 
his Works. Tis enough for a 
Chriſtian to believe that all things. 
come from God, and to take them, 
in good part; but to ſupport our 
Religion by the Proſperity of our 
Enterprizes, is what I do not ap- 
prove of. Our Faith is well-groun--. 
ded upon other ſufficient Proofs, 
without ſeeking to Authorize it 
dy! Events: And if the s 
— 
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be once accuſtom d to ſuch: plau- 
ſible Arguments, which are agree- 


__ able totheirPalate,tis to be fear d, 


leſt they ſhould be ſtaggered in 
the Faith, when they meet with 
croſs Events, and bad Succeſs. . 
Lis very difficult to weigh Di- 
vine things in our Ballance, but 
they will ſuffer waſte and loſe 
of the Weight. 2 


tit 8 


Of SOLITUDE.. 


E us ſay to Ambition, that 
7 tis ſhe herſelf, that makes. 
us reliſh Solitude, for what does. 
ſhe more avoid than Society ? What, 


does ſhe. ſo much ſeek as Elbow- 


room? 


There is great danger of In- 


fection in a Croud, for either we: 


muſt imitate. the Vicious, or hate. 


them. There is nothing more. 
Unſociable, nor more Sociable, 


than Man; the one by his. Vice, 
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the other by his Nature. We of- 
ten think we have wholly taken 
leave of all Buſineſs, when we 
have only chang d one Employ- 
ment for another. | 

The Soul is wholly intent up- 
on that Buſineſs which employs 
its Thoughts. Domeſtick Em- 
ployments are not leſs trouble- 
ſome for being leſs. Important. 
When we have ſhak'd hands with 
the Court, we have not taken 
leave of the Vanity, Avarice, and 
other Paſſions of Life; theſe ſtill 
follow us to every place, even 
to Cloiſters - and Philoſophical 
Schools; neitherDeſerts,norRocks,- 
Hairſhirts, nor Faſts, can diſen- 
gage us from them. Tis not e- 


nough to change our way of Li- 
ving, and our Opinions, or to 


retire from the publick ; we muſt 
depart from the Maxims and 
Cuſtoms of the World; we muſt 
ſequeſter and remove our ſelves 
from our ſelves, otherwiſe we 


ſtill carry our Fetters along with 
us, 
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us, and do not leave them be- 


hind us; and then we can never 


_ attain to perfect Liberty; for we 


will {till be caſting a kind look 
upon what we have left behind, 
and find our Fancy full of it: 
Our Diſeaſe is lodg'd in our Soul, 
which cannot eſcape from it ſelf, 
and therefore it is to be calld 


home, and confin'd within it- 
ſelf. This is true Solitude, which 


may be enjoy d in populous Cities, 


and the Courts of Kings, tho 

more commodiouſly apart from 
them. 
If we have a mind to lead a 

Solitary Life, we ſhould ſo order 
the matter, that our Content- 
ment may depend wholly upon 
our ſelves; we muſt ſettle a ſafe 


Retreat into our ſelves, where we 


may Talk and Laugh freely, with- 
out Wife, Children, Goods, Train, 


or Attendance of Servants, that 
ſo when we come to loſe any, 
or all of theſe, it may be no new 


thing to us, to be without them. 
1 We 
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We have a Mind that can re- 
flect upon it ſelf, and be good 
Company to it ſelf ; it has where- 
withal to attack and defend, to 
receive and to give. 

Reputation and Glory, to 
which we freely Sacrifice our 
Health, Repole, nay, and Life it 
ſelf, is the moſt uſeleſs and falſe 


| Coin that paſſes currant among 


us. ola 4-360 

We have liv'd long enough for 
others, ſaid one of the Ancients, 
let us now {ſpend the {mall Rem- 
nant of Life tor our ſelves. ; 

If our own Death does not ſuf- 
ficiently fright us, let us more- 
over make account of the Death- 
of our Wives, Children and Kin- 
dred. If our own Affairs do not 
give us trouble enough, let us take 
upon our ſelves the Concerns of 
our Neighbours and Friends to. 
encreaſe our Torment. 

Tis the greateſt thing in the 
World for one to know that he is 
his own Man: We may love this, 
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and that, buteſpouſe nothing but 
our ſelves; that's to ſay, let the 
remainder be our own, but not 
ſo joyn'd and glu'd to us, but we 


can part with it, without tearing 
our {elves and rending away ſome | 


part of us with it. 
'Tis high time to wean our 
ſelves from Society, when we are 


grown altogether unfit for it. He 


that is not in a condition to lend, 
muſt not be allow'd to borrow : 
Our Forces fail us, let us take our 


Reſt; we are now become Uſeleſs, 


Burdenſome, and Importunate to 
others, let us take heed that- we 
do not grow ſo to our ſelves. We 
mult ſooth and careſs our ſelves 


as one may fay ; but then, at the 
ſame time, we muſt ſo govern our 


ſelves, ſo reverence and ſtand in 
awe of our Reaſon and Conſci- 
ence, as to be aſham d to make a 

falſe ſtep in their Preſence. 
Socrates ſays, That Boys are to 
feek for Maſters to inſtruct them; 
Men are to exerciſe themſelves in 
. well- 
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well-doing, and Old Men are to 


retire from all Civil and Military 
Employments, that they may live 
only to themſelves. 

The greateſt part of Pleaſures 


I wheedle and careſs us for no o- 


ther end, butthat they may ſtran- 
gle us. If the Head-ach ſhould 
come before Drunkenneſs, we 
ſhould then take heed of Drink- 
ing too much; but Pleafure, on 
purpoſe to deceive. us, marches 
before and conceals her Train. 
At Study, at Hunting, and all o- 
ther Exerciſes, we ought to go ſo 
far as the utmoſt bounds of Plea- 
ſure, and leave off where Pain be- 
gins to mingle with it. 

Ambition is, of all other, the 
Humor moſt oppoſite to Solitude; 
Vain- glory and Kepoſe are Pet 
fectly inconſiſtent. | 

Quit, with other Pleaſures, that 


which proceeds from the Approba- 


tion of others, and as to your own 
Knowledge and Parts, never trou- 


ble 2 ſelf about them, they 


Will 
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will not loſe their effect if your 
{elf be ever the better for them. 
Remember him who being ask d, 
why he took ſo much pains in 
an Art that could come to the 
knowledge of but few Perſons? 


A few are enough for me, replied 


he, I have enough of one, I have 
enough of never a one. He faid 
true, you and a Ccmpanion are 
Theatre enough to one another, 
or you to your ſelf; let all the 
People be to you as one Perſon, 


and one Perſon be to you inſtead 


of all the People. 
Tis an unworthy Ambition to 


think to derive Glory trom a Man's 
Sloth and Privacy. You are to 


be like the Bealts of Chace, 


who deface the Tract at the En- 


trance into their Dens. Jou are 
no more to concern yourſelf how 
the World talks of you, but how 


you are to talk to your ſelf, Re- 


tire your ſelf into your ſelf, but 


firſt prepare your ſelf there to re- 
ceive your felf. It were Folly to 
| truſt 
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truſt your ſelf to your felt, if you 
know not how to govern your 
ſelf. Until you have render'd 
your felt ſuch in Solitude, that 
you dare not trip in your own 
preſence ; until you have acquir d 
a reverence for your ſelf; Preſent 
continually to your Imagination, 
Cato, Phocio, and Ariſtides, before 
whom, even Fools themſelves 


would hide their Faults : . They 


will keep you to your Duty, and 
teach you to confine your (elf 
within due bounds,” to borrow 
nothing of any other, and to be 
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Of PRAISES. 


ITF the brave Exploits of Xer-- 
1 % and Cæſar had not far 
tranſcended their Eloquence, I do 
not believe they would ever have 
taken the pains to have written 
them. Tis a kind of Mockery I ! 
and Reproach to extol a Man forf 5 
theſe Qualities which are unſuita- | 
ble to his Rank and Dignity, tho © 
they be otherwiſe commendable V 
in themſelves, but ſuch as ought 7: 
not to be his chief Accompliſh-( tl 
ments; as if a Man ſhould com- F 
mend a King for being a good] 
Architect, a good Muſician, a good 
Markſman, or a good Runner at 
the Ring; theſe Commendations 
add no Honour to him, unleſs they 
come in the train of thoſe which! 
are peculiar to his high Ot- 
fice. 
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When the Companions of De- 
moſthenes, in their Embaſly to 
Philip, extoll'd that Prince as 
Handſom, Eloquent, and a ſtout 
Drinker, Demoſthenes reply'd, That 
theſe were Commendations more 
proper for a Woman, an Advo- 
cate, and a Spunge, than for a 
King. 

Every Opinion is of force e- 
nough to make itſelf be eſpous d 
at the expence of Life. The firſt 
Article of the Oath which Greece 
took and obſerv'd in the Median 
War, was, That every one ſhould 


rather exchange Lite for Death, 


. 47 their own Laws for thoſe of 
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111 
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On what depends the Senſe of Good 
rn and Evil. 


Flat which puts an edge up- 
on our Pain, is the ſharp- 
ncis of our Conceit. 'Tis pre- 
te nded, that nothing can diſpleaſe 
theſe Philoſophers, who boaſt, in 
the acuteſt Diſeaſes, that they feel 
nothing : But ſhall we perſwade 
our Skins, that the jerks of a Whip 


tickle us? or our Taſte, that a Po- 


tion of Alves is Graves-wine 2 
A Rich Man who is in uneaſie 
Circumſtances, is more miſerable 
than a Poor Man who is barely 
Poor. The things are not ſo dit- 
ficult and painful of themſelves ; 
but 'tis our Weakneſs and Cowar- 
diſe that makes them ſo. To judge 
of great and high Matters,requires 
a ſuitable Greatneſs of Soul. 
Of all the Follies in the World, 
the moſt univerſally receiv'd 9 
oli; 
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ſolicitous Care of Reputation, and 
an unaccountable frivolous Glo- 
ry, of which Men are ſo fond, 
as to Sacrifice Riches, Peace 
Health and Life, that are real and 
ſubſtantial Goods, to this vain 
* Phantome : Even thoſe who wrote 
- | againſt Vain-glory, would publiſh 
their Books wherein they oppoſe 
e it with their Names to them, and 
2 | ſought to derive Glory from a 
ſeeming contempt ot it. When 
e one told the King of Sparta, That 
P | the Republick muſt needs be in a 
* | flouriſhing Condition, becauſe he 
knew ſo well to Command; he 
1e anſwerd wiſely, That it was ra- 
le | ther, becauſe the AT den, ſo. 
well how-to Re” 
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Litarch ſays ſomewhere,” That 
he does not find ſo great 4 
difference betwixt Beaſt and Beaſt, 
as he does betwixt Man and Man: 
would gladly advance above 
Plutarch, and ſay, That there is 
more difference betwixt ſuch and 
ſuch a Man, than there is betwixt 
ſuchia Mau and ſuch a Beaſt. 
Lis very ſtrange that no Eſti- 

mate is made of any Creature 

except our ſoſves but by its proper 
Qualities. We ſcommend a Horſe: | + 
for his Strength and ſureneſs of | - 
Foot, and not for his rich Capa- 
riſons; a Greyhound for his ſhare 
of Heels, and not for his fine Col- 
lar; a Hawk for her Wing, and 
not for her Geſts and Bells: Why, 
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in Tike manner, do we not value 
a Man for that which is properly 
his own? He has a ſtately Palace, 
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Thouſand Pounds a Tear, is the 
common way of eſtimating Men, 
tho all theſe things are about 
them, not in them. If you chea- 
pen à Horſe, you'll ſee, him ſtript 
of his Houfing-cloaths, and view 
him naked and uncoverd ; why 
then do you prize a Man when 
he is wrapt and muffled up in 
Cloaths? Tis the price of the 
Blade that you enquire into, and 
not of the Scabbard: You are to 


judge of ſuch a Man by himſelf, 


and not by his Apparel. Know 
you, faid. one of the Ancients, 


why you reckon ſuch 'a'one Tall, 


you meaſure him by the heighth 
of his Chepines, whereas the Pe- 


deſtal is no part of the Statue. 


Meaſure him without his Stilts, 
let him lay aſide his Revenues and 


Offices, and preſent himſelf with- 


out his Shirt; and then let him 
examine, if his Body be welk-iramd 
for its proper Functions; what 


Soul has he > Is it Beautiful, Great 
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and Generous ; Is ſhe rich of what 
is her own? Has Fortune no hand 


in the Affair? Is ſhe Serene and 


Content? This is whatis to be ex- 
amin d: And ſuch a Man is rais d 
Five hundred Fathoms aboveDut- 
| _ and Kingdoms; he is an ab- 
ſolute Monarch in, and to, him- 
elf 
In Thrace the King was diſtin- 
guiſh'd from his People after a 
F077 plealant and coltly manner: 
He had a Religion by himſelf, a 
God entirely his own, and whom 
his Subjects were not to; preſume 
to. Adore, which was Merency , 
whilſt on the other ſide he 
dain'd to have any thing to 7 1 
with their Gods, Mars, B chus, 
and. Diaue.. * . 
The Pomp which accompanies 
Great Men, and Genes them 
from the Common People, can- 


not ſecure them from a Feyer nor 
from Fear: When they are trou- 
bled with the Megrim, no rich 


* Will we them to Health g: 
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The Canopy Embroider'd with 


Gold and Pearl, which he lies un- 


der, has no vertue to allay a vio- 
lent fit of the Cholick. At the 


firſt twich of the Gout in a Prince, 


tis pretty to be call d, Sir, and 
Your Majeſty; but does he not 


forget his Palace and his Gran- 


deur? If he be Angry, can his 
being a Prince keep him from look 
ing Red, and grinding his Teeth 
like a Madman? The leaſt prick 
of a Pin, and the ſmalleſt Paſſion 
of the Soul, are able to deprive 
us of the pleaſure of an Univerſal 


Monarchy. 


The Honour we receive from 


thoſe that Fear us, is not Honour; 


theſe Reſpects are paid tomy Roy- 
alty, and not to Me: My own 
height excludes me from familiar 
Converſe with Men; they follow 
me out of Decency or Cuſtom, ior - 

rather they follow my Fortune to 


encreaſe their own: All that they | 
talk to me is a forcd diſguiſe, 


their Liberty being on all hands 
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reſtrain d by the great Power I 
| have over them, I ſee nothing 

about me but a falſe and counter- 


feit Appearance: All the real ad- 
vantages of Princes, are common 


to them with Men of meaner For- 
tunes; they have no other Sleep, 
nor Appetite than we; their 
Crowns do not ſecure them from 
the Sun nor Rain. 

"Tis a great ſatisfaction to a 
Man's Mind, to have only one 


Path to walk in, and to have none 


to anſwer for but himſelf, Cyrus 


was wont to ſay, That no Man 


was fit to Rule, but he who was 
of greater value than all thoſe he 
was to Govern, 


As to the fruition. of Pleaſure: | 


Kings-are in a worſe Condition 
than private Men; foraſmuch ag 
the opportunities and facility they 
have of commanding all things 


at will, deprives them of that re- 


liſh which we find in them. Can 
we think that the Singing-Boys 


of the Choir take any great de- 
Igor 
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I light in their own : Muſick? No, 
> | *heir continual ute does blunt the 
taſte of the Pleaſure, and renders 
2 it tedious to them: Farces and 
Tumbling- Tricks are pleaſant ta 
the Spectators, but are laboripus 
and ſe to thoſe. by Whont 
r they are perform d-. 
0 We ſee that Princes divert las | 
ſelves ſometimes by diſguiſing their 
| Quality, by degrading themſelves, 
and ſtooping to the poor way of 
Living of the meaneſt of their 
People. Every one fears to be 
pry d into, and cenſurd for their 
evil Actions; but Princes are nar- 
rowly obſerv d in every thing, e- 
ven to their very Looks and 
Thoughts; for all, the People 
think they have a Right and Title 
to be judges of them. I could 
never fancy that at was any ads - 
vantage o Man of Senſe; to 
have Twenty People prating a- 
bout him when heris at. Stool, 'r 
that the Services of- a Man Who 
has * thouſand Livres a Tear, 
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and who has taken Caſal, or de- 


fended Siena, are more commodi- 
ous than thoſe of an experienc d 


his Maſter, and underſtands his Place. 

The Ad vantages of Great Men, 
for the moſt part, are merely I- 
maginary. Every degree of For- 
tune has in it ſome Image of 
Principality; for real and effectual 
Subjection only concerns ſuch. a- 
mong us, who voluntarily thruſt 


their Necks into the Yoke, who de- 


ſign to get Honour and Wealth 


by ſuch Service. He that Loves 


his own Fire- ſide, and knows how 
to govern his Family, without 


as a Duke of Venice. 


Royal Power, a that the Subjects. 
are bound, not only to ſubmit 
to their Prince s Actions, but al- 
O to praiſe them The Empe- 
ror Julien, being one day applaud- 
ed for his exact Juſtices 1 ſhould: 


be proud ottheſe be {aid be. 


4 did 


Groom of the Chamber, who loves 


Quarrels or Law-=Suits, is as free 


One of the great . of 
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did they come from Perſons that 
durſt blame me, in caſe I were guil- 
ty of Injuſtice. 


FT 


Of Sumpinary LAWS... 


E Princes abandon their foo- - 
_4 lifh Expencesin their Tables 
and Cloaths;let them leave off theſe 
Enfigns of Grandure, that have 
others enough beſides: Such exceſ- 
ſes are more excuſable, in a private 
Man than in a Prince. Let Kings but 
lead the Dance, and make Sumptu- 
ary Laws tor themſelves, and the 
Buſineſs will be done in a Month's 
Time, without any Law or Edict. 
It a Law be made, it ought to for- 
bid the wearing of Gold or Silyer 
to all ſorts of Perſons, but Tam- - 
blers and Whores. . Our Kings 
may do what they pleaſe in ſuch : | 
kind of Reformations, their Incli- 
nation and Example will ſtand in 
this caſe for a Law : Whatever is 
13 | done 


84 The moſt Excellent Thoughts 
done at Court, paſſes for a Rule 
through the Reſt of France. Plato 
eſteems nothing of more pernici- 
ous Conſequence to his Common- 
wealth, than to give Young Men 
liberty of introducing any change 
in their Habits, Dances, and even 
in their Songs. In all things, ſa- 
ving thofe that are Evil, a change 
zs to be feared. No Laws are in 
true Credit, but ſuch as have laſt- 
ed ſo long, that no one know 
the beginning, or that there eve 
was any other. 
Reaſon direds, that we ſhould 
always go the fame way, but not 
always the ſame pace. Were Ver- 
tue it ſelf incarnate, I believe the 
Pulſe would beat faſter going on 
to an Aſſault, than in going to 
Dinner. th. ER 


of 
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Of NAMES. 


AN: Gentleman, a Neighbour of 
A mine, who was always prefer- 


ring the Excellency of former Ages 
above the preſent, did not for- 
get to magnity the lofty and mag- 


nificent ſound of the Gentlemen's 


Names of thoſe days, Don Dru- 


medan, Quadregan, Angeſilan. He 
faid, that by the very hearing 


of their Names, he perceivd them 
tobe other- gueſs Men, than Pierre, 


Guillot and Michel. I have often 


wiſh'd, that ſuch as write Hiſtories 
in Latin, had left us all the Names, 
ſuch as they are, for by making 
 Vaudemont Vallemontanut, and me- 
tamorphoſing Names, to make 
them ſuit better with the Greek 

or Latin, we know not where we 

are, and loſe the Knowledge: of 
the Perſons and their Hiſtories. 


1 
44 4 
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As to the Arms and Sirnames 


of tne Nobility, let us ſatisfy our 


{ſelves with what contented our 


Fathers, and with what we are: 
We are great enough, if we right- 
Iy underſtand how to maintain it. 
Let us pry a little narrowly into 


the matter, and, in God's Name, 


examine, upon what Foundation 
vue erect this Glory and Reputati- 


on, for which the World is turn d 


topſy-turvy, and which coſts us 
ſo much trouble to purchaſe. In 


ſhort, tis Peter or William that 


carries it, and to whom it only 
belongs; and this Peter or Wil- 


liam, what is it but a ſound when 
all is done, or three or four daſhes 
with a Pen, ſo eaſy to be varied, 


that I would fain know to whom 
18 to be attributed the Glory of 4 


o many Victories, to Gueſpiu, 


| Gleſquin, or to Gueſelin 5 And yet 
there would be much more ap- 
parent cauſe why theſe Letters of 


the Alphabet ſhould commence 


a Suit, than in Lucian, that Sigma - 
21 1 ſnould 


in Sieur Montaigne's Eſſays. 87 
fhould ſerve Tau with a Proceſs ; 
for here the Queſton i is, which of. 


theſe Letters is to be rewarded 
for ſo many Seiges, Battels, 
Wounds and Impriſonments, and 


for ſo great Services done to the 


Crown of France by this famous 
Conſtable. How many Perſons. 


are there in every Family, and. 


how many more in ſeveral Ages 


and Countries, of the ſame Name 
and Sirname? Hiſtory tells us of 
three of the Name of Socrates, five- 
Plato's, eight Ariſtotles, ſeven Le- 
nophon's, twenty Demetrius's, and 
twenty Theodorus's, not to reckon 
thoſe ſhe was never acquainted 
with. Who hinders my Groom 
from * 29 11 . the 
Great = | 


if * 
11 
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OF the.uncertainty of our Judgment. 


probableArguments on both 


would cenſure and aggravate the 
Overſight of our Leaders at Mont- 
contour . in not purſuing the Vi- 


cory, or accuſe the King of Spain 


of not knowing how to make uſe 
of the Advantage he had againſt 


us at St, Quintin, may conclude, 


that theſe Overſights proceeded 
from a Soul Drunk with Victory, 


and flaſh'd with. Succeſs, which. 
being full and;over-gorg'd with 


this beginning of good Fortune; 
had loſt all defire of encreaſing 


it, having already enough to do 
to digeſt what it had taken in: 
He had his Arms full, and could 
Embrace no more, being unworthy 


of ſo great an Advantage as For- 


tune had now put into his hands. 


out all Matters there, are 


es: As for inſtance, Such as 
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in Sieur Montaigne Eſſays. 89 
On the contrary, it may be ar- 
gu d, That tis the effect of a fiery 
and unſatiable Spirit, not to know 
where to ſet bounds and reſtrain its 
Ardor ; that tis an abuſe of the 
Favours of Heaven, to exceed the 
Meaſures he has preſcrib d them: 


That tis raſhneſs to run the risk of 


any thing after a Victory obtain d, 
and throw themſelves again in- 
to danger, by expoſing themſelves 


to the mercy of Fortune; in fine, 


That tis a peice of the greateſt 
Wiſdom, in the art of War, not to 


drive an Enemy to Defpair. Had 


not Monſieur de Foix's Ardor tranſ» 
ported him to purſue too furt- 


{ ouſly the remains of the Victory 
of Ravenna, the luſtre of it had 


not been ſullied by his Death. 


{| Tis dangerons toattacka Man you 
have depriv'd” of all means to 
- | eſcape, but by his Arms . 
Another inſtance of a Queſtion 
which may be debated pro and. 
con, is this, Whether- Soldiers 

| ſhould be richly and ſumptuouſſy 


Ac- 


90 We moſt Excellent Thoughts 


and Ceſar are of Opinion, That 
Soldiers ſhould be adorn'd with 


rich Cloaths, and coſtly Arms; in 


for, ſay they, this fine Furniture 
Is a Spur to Glory, and inflames 
our Courage: It invites them to 
Fight more obftinately, that they 


Accoutred, or Armd only for ne- 
0 Defence. Sertorins, Brutus 


may ſave the rich Accoutrements [{ 


which they look upon as their pro- 
perGoads and Inheritance; and this 
is the reaſon, ſays Zenophon, why 
thoſe of A/ carried their Wives, 
Concubines, with their choiceſt 

wels, and all their precious 
Things along with them to the 
Wars. But then, on the other ſide, 
*tis argu'd, That a General ought 


rather to make his Men Careleſs 


and Deſperate, than encreaſe the 
Sollicitude of preſerving them- 
ſelves.: That by this means they 
will be in a double fear of ha- 
zarding their Perſons, and the E- 


nemy will have a double Temp- 


tation to fight with the greater 
3 | 2 


; in Sieur Montaigne / Eſſays. 91 
ne- Reſolution, where not only Vi- 
tus ſctory, but great Booty and rich 
hat JSpoils are to be obtain d. And 
ith this very thing has been obſerv'd 
in former E= wonderfully Dn 
Encourage the Romans againſt 

Sarmites. Antiochus ſnewing Han- 
zibal the Army he had rais d, ve- 
ry Rich and Magnificent in all 
lorts of Equipage, ask d him, If 
the Romans would be ſatisfy dwith 
that Army? Satisfy d, reply d the 
other, Yes, doubtleſs, were their 
Avarice never ſo great. Hugs 
forbad his Soldiers, not only to 


uſe any ſumptuous Equipag e, but 
ſalſo to ſtrip their Conquer d Ene 
mies; becauſe he would, as he 

ſaid, That Poverty and Frugality 
1 ſhould add Luſtre to their Vi- 
tory. [LU SRALE: | | 
Why ſhould not I cenſure Alex 
ander Roaring and Drinking to.. 
Exceſs, or Playing at Cheſs as he 
us d to do? I hate and avoid this 
P- | Game, becauſe it is not Play e- 
er nough, being too grave and ſeri- 


C- Oug 


ure 
nes 
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92 The moſt Becellent Thanghts [Soc 
ous for a Diverſion; and I am 2 ter 
ſham d to beſto as much thought] 


and ſtudy upon that as would#c 
i to much better Ferre Ve 
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Ute oa 
ace, * much Tefs to blame than ſinf 
thoſe Who dilguiſe the” Fruth inſtin 
their Diſcourſes; for the former fe: 
do only deprive us of ſeeingſwi 
them in their natural Complexi- bu 
ons; whereas the latter do notti 
only" deceive our Sight, but core! 
rupt our Judgment, and adulte - Iſer 
rate the very Eſſence of Things. [mr 
The Republicks that have main-J 
tain d themſelves in a regular and fat 
well-modeW'd Government, i had 


— Wokdns 12 


Orators in no great eſteem. Ariſto ah 
did wiſely: define Rhetorick, AJth: 
TRE 1 to 22 2 _ typ, be 

+11 Socrates de 


in Sieur Montaigne Ez 275. 93 


[Socrates and Plato, An Art to flat- 
n alter and deceive. -- 
1ghe} There a fort ef little Knacks 
ld and frivoloussubtilties, from which 
Men ſometimes ſeek to derive Re- 
Iputation; as the Poets who Com- 
— [poſe whole Poems after ſuch a 
manner, that every Line begins 
rich the ſame Letter. The Nick- 
name of Trembling, which was 
lier given to the brave Sanch, the 
ans ath King of Nevar, ſuthciently 
nanſinform us, chat Valour will ſome- 
inſtimes produce the ſame Effect as 
ner fear. He was commonly ſeiz d 
ingfwith a horror before the Fight, 
— but when one wonder'd/at it, he 
not ſtöld him, If my Fleſh knew into 
or|hat danger my Courage will pre- 
te-Jſently tranſport me, it would be 
gs. much otherwiſe affected. 14 4 
in- There is an Abecedarian, Igno- 
nd [rance that precedes. Knowledge, 
ad ad 4 D DoGoral' Ignorance that 
fto that comes after. itz an Ignorance: 
Althat Knowledge i it felf creates, and 
80 begets at the ſame time that, ſhe vn 
tes de ory the firſt. The 1 


94 The moſt Excellent Thoughts | 
The fimple Peaſants are good Pr: 
Peopleas wellas the Philoſophers, W. 
There is a natural Poetry which b 
has ſuch Beauties and Graces in it, Il 
as equals it to that which is He-J 
roical and Perfect, as appears from] — 
our Gaſcon Villanels and Songs 
which are brought us from Na- 
tions that have no knowledge of 


—__ 


f PRAYERS. 


TE Pray only by Cuſtom or 
| by Rote; or, to expreſs 
my ſelf better, we Read and 

Pronounce our Prayers a- loud, but 
the Heart bears no part in them: | h: 

They are alt but Show and Gri- | ar 

mace, while we give one Hour to 

our Vices, and another to. Bod. C 

thinking by this means to make | C 
him compenſation for them. We tc 
ſeem, in truth, to make uſe of our | I 

«| f ; a3 HIT £2; Prayers 


| in Sieur Montaigne's Eſſays. 95 
od Prayers as a kind of Gibberiſh, 

and as thoſe do who employ holy 
ch Words about Sorcertes and Jug- 
ging Tricks 
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ions. 


Uman Actions do commonly 
1 contradict one another in 
Iſuch a ſtrange manner, that it 
of | ſeems impoſſible they ſhould pro- 
eſs | ceed from the ſame Perſon. Pope 
nd | Boniface the 8th, ſays one, entred 
but | into his Papacy like a Fox, be- 
m: | haved himſelf in it like a Lyo 
Ti- | and died like a Dog. Who coul 
to | believe that Nero, a Monſter of 
od, | Cruelty, having the Sentence of a 
ake | Condemn'd Man brought to him 
WE: ip Sign.ſhould ſay, Would to God 
r L Never been taught to Write. 
25 Iam 
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I am more hardly induc'd to be- 
lieve a Man s Conſtancy than any 
other Vertue, and I believe no- 
thing ſooner than his Inconſtan- 
cy. To comprize all the Rules 
of Life in one word, ſaid one of 
the Ancients, Tis to Will and not 
to Will always one and the ſame 
Thing. What we juſt now reſolv'd 
upon, we recede from the next 
minute after, and then return pre- 
_ ſently to our firſt Thoughts. We 
do not go, bit are driven, like 
things that float ſometimes leiſure- 
ly, and ſometimes with violence, 
according to the gentleneſs or 
rapidity of the Stream. Our Hu- 
mours keep Motion with Time. 
We fluctuate perpetually be- 
tween various Inclinations. We 
Will nothin abſolutely, nothing 
conſtantly. The Man you ſaw 
yeſterday b courageous 55 brave 
u muſt not think ſtrange to ſce 
lim a great Coward to day; for 
either Anger or Neceſſity, or the 
e by or the found Of a 


Trumpet 


EET 
> 


other thingsy bo is the 


in Sieur Montaigne Ess. $9 
Trumpet had rous d his Spirits, 
and tis no wonder, if by 
trary Circumſtances, he 7 ppe 
quite another thing. i Theſe ſid- 
den variations and contradiftions 
which | are -obſery'd- in us; have 
given ſome occaſion to | believe, 
that a Man has two Souls and 
others, That he has two Fowen 
that always encline him the one 
towards Good, and the othef to- 
wards: Evil, becauſe f they © think 
ſuch ſudden diverſities arè not re- 
ducible to one and the ſamè Sub- 
All ſorts of Contrarieties are 
L to be found 1 in their turns, 
after ſome manner or other, Blſh 
ful ahd&Inſolent;' Chaſte and Euſt- 
ful, Peeviſn and COmqplaſſant᷑ a Ly 
ar and 1 Liberal, Covetons 
and Prodigal; all this. Tfind id 
my ſelf more or ſeſs tdi 
ag Hturn my ſelf about 
Word, B can fas noth fmy 
ſelf ſimply and abſoluteſyi ittn 
out thb mixture and confuſion of 


conl 


04 term 


98 The most Bxcelleat Thoughts 
term of moſt univerſal uſe in my 
Logick. All that we perform, is 
nothing but a Hotch- potch of ſe- 
veral pieces jumbled together, and 
yet; we would acquire Honour by 
a falſe Title. Vertue wilt not be 
alen bur upon her own ac- 
taunt, and if one ſometimes bor- 
8 der Mask for ſome other oc- 
gaſion, ſhe preſently . it an 
his Face again 

4; Tis: net poſſible for any one 
who, has not deſign d his Life in 
general for ſome certain End, to 


rr rede e oa a _ to 1 


range and ſet in order his parti- | 


cular Actions Of what uſe are 


Oolours to him who N not 


What he is to Paint? The Archer 
ought ſirſt to know at what he is 
to aim, and then accommodate 


his Arm, Bom, String, Arrow, 


and all their Motions to it. 
Counſels wander from the ri ght 
way; becauſe they are not levell d 


to ſome - detetminate End; No 


Wind will ſerve „ e does not 


Sail to a certain Port. 
1119] 1 No 
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No Wiſe-man will make a Judg- 


ment of us by our external Actions 
only z he muſt penetrate into the 
very Soul, and there diſcover b 
t Spri 11 the Motion is Sufdel. 
r all auſhapen- Lump, wade 
up, of {eyeral pieces of ſo vatious 
a.contexture, that each piece plays 
every moment itz own Game. Tis 
10 wonder that Chance has ſo 
great Dominion over us, ſince | 
bo Chance we Live. Alo zin. 
a Th. here, is as great differtmee be- 


- 5 


twixt us and our; ſelves at ſeveral 


times, as betwixt us and | others; 
'Tis a great thing to act the Per- 
ſon of one w box always the rer 
and NOW tent with-himſelfod +. 
orlvn 16132 t ENA 10 © Þ 
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Runkerifibſs ſeems Gn th 
F be'w-groſy un brotifh Vice. | 
inoothes! Weed SGA Bas the 
greaqctb2Intereft reand' there Art 
One that Hane LH. / not what 

ppeadancs: of Geheroſity in ther 

audibthers verein there is a mix! 
ture of Knawiellge Diligence; Va- 
lotr:and"Peadenee3 Put this Vice 
ef Drunkenméſs is wholly Corps- 
_— Sottiſn: Otlier Vices dif 
ſe the Underſtanding,” this 

— tally Werth s it, and renters 
the | Sooipit1;*! The: worlt '& 
ſtate. — Man is that wherein he 
loſes the Knowledge and Govern- 
ment of himſelf. The Germans 
Drink almoſt indifferently of all 
ſorts of- Wines, as if their · buſmefs 
were to pour down rather than to 
taſte. I cannot underſtand how a 
Man can extend the pleaſure of 
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102 1550 [be moſt Excellent Ne, 
What! is above, than what is be⸗ 


low it. 
Health, ſets himſelf-to- defie thy 


e leſſer Paits, 28 e 't 

* Boten with then, "he calls 10 
dor ſuch as are age . ſharper, 

and more l FR 1 8 . Beſe 


are the 2 and 
EO 


extravagant Cour 

of herfelf addr My 

but ſhe muſt leave her + by 45 
Poſt,” and ne gg pott a'Man, 
fo far above himſe n all 


A Dh Af v 

he has done. 17 10 Rik, ute 
does frequent apt puſh on 
the brave Soldier tin things. 


ite az 6 chat w when 
A eflect npc 80 js 1 


cep aft che rt 

at them. The Por 
ſtruck with admiration ache 

3 4 THEE gyn Writings, 11 5 1 
e to Hyg FL t he ras 


When Epicarus refufes Faſe and 


in Sieur e s Eftyr, 165 
to ſo; happy Flight. This 
them is call 1 Rage and Rags 
and was that which made Plato 
ſay, That it was'in/ vain for a ſo- 
ber Man ny o hac. 'Y we Door aß 
1 > 2997700 18 DO 
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—_ 8 
in human Life more into 
Han Death it ſeif. The 
method of Cures is caro 


W a =_ nted with 
and 1 Fi 


and at the ſame time our Blood is 
taken from us; and if we ſhould - 
go but one ſtep further, that would 


make a perfect Cure indeed. 
There is 


fering the Chain we are ty 'd to, 


than breaking it, and greater 


evidence of Fortitude in a Regu- 
lus than a Cato. "Tis indiſcretion 
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at the expence of Lifez 
Incifjons: 


whiter dip 


104 w. Exrellens Though 
andeim patience that makes us an- 
5 te dur Death; no Accidents 

can make true Mertge: turn her: 
back i(heniſecks Evils and Pains, 

the rings hx which ſhe is maln“ 
tain d and ſupported; the threxts! 
ot Tyrants, Tortures and Racks, 
ſerve only to animate and rouſe 
her. De wa 4” 7; coor" can 

never be ing, which a 
po is N 1 fn make . 
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toward the Ages paſt, and his Pride - - 
Will be abated, when he ſhall there 
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W and dark Receſſes. 0 


Te ſpeak leſs of 4 
n. What he, "really: 18. lr. 


pow 1g z And tO take that for 


currant Pay, hich is under a 
Man's value, is Cowardiſeand Pu- ; 


—Aceordi 


tle, no Vertue aſliſts itſelf with - 


Faſhood:; And. Truth is never the 
ſub ject-· ma tter of Error. To {| peak: : 
more of one's {elf than is really 


true, is not only Nr bit - 


Folly. 1:04) Hf T1302 


df any ont be raviſhd with the: - 
conceit "of; his on Knowledge, - 
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find ſomaay Thoufand Wixs, wd 
trample; him under Hoof. if de 
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2 can ever make any 


5 Man 


roud, who wilt at the fame time 
cken up his Imperfections and 
Infirmities ; and add to them- the 
Notningneſscof 3 
de of hurfan Nature. 1619110 
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and Childiſh Tricks of ouxlufants, 


chan we art afterwards with their 


. eatiohslandmoſtcomplearAtiois, | 
asf welowd! them onlyitor. our 
pon ab e tove:Monkies.. i 6! 

-:56 Father is very m erb Wh 
us 10 Other hold of his Chi. 
drai's Affection, t hand the; weed 
_ xhey-bave of his Aſtiſtaflce: Ife 
muſ render himſelf Worthy to be 
Feſpected fun His Vdrtue and Wiſ- 


dom, and Bro defor his Good: 
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rich Matter have — ak 5 AY 
the Bones and Reliques of a Per- 5 
ſon of * Honour inſpire us with 
Reſpe& and: Reverenecei-': No id 
Age can be fo ruineus and ofſłg- 
five, im a Man Who- Has Hwd*in- 
Honour, but it muſt befyenerable? 
There is I know #10t What of ſefs 
vile, in che riger“ and feſtrait 
that's us d towards Chifgren an 
Lam ef opinion, tit hat cn. 
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Forde- 10 1070 9007 yd mod 
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ad prejudice to any put tlie Cent 
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Infirmities, and deprivd by his 
Meakneſs and want of Health of 
the common Spciety of Men 
wrongs himſelf and his Cie 
tg aid up a great Mas f u 
| is: Ixeafure.., He has liv'd 1003 
eneugh, if he be wiſe, to have 4 
mind to ſtrip himſelf, not,andced, 
te his Shint, but to, Ihat, and a 
oy Warm Nghigown:-.] — 
Waining Pemps of which he Bas 
no further uſe, he. ought volun- | 
 tagily. to ſurrender. to thoſe to 
whom, by the order of Nature, 
theynbelong: Tis a he mould 
leave the uſe. of ſuch things to 
them, ſince Nature has made him 
1 enjoying them ha 
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fortify Vertue againſt W 
Fear and vicious Appetites; the 
latter ſeems more to- ſlight "their, 
Power, and makes fewer Efforts 
againſt them. Plutarchs Opini- 
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Gladiators. Natnxe herſelf ſeems 
to have oe mene in Man a cer- 
tain inſtinct to lahumanity 3 1 for 
c takes aſure, 1 In, 
Beaſts, pla y: together, but every- 
986; is hed d with:ileingthem 
teat and; Aiſmember Wr 
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icli With a Hrt Reli- 
| Himiſelf, and not u 
Our © e the ov 'of 
Novelty! conſtr int of Princes, 
the face > of 4 e | 


Mions ; 
old hover have power tö alter | 
our Faith. If we were an Mays | 


touch'd with this Ray of Divi- 
nity, it would appear through- | 
out; and not only our Words ut 
our Actions would « rh its bright 


nels and luſtre. mong 


ame to us, that amo 4 
Human Sects, there was ever 207 J 
that believd their Doctrine, but 0 


; confornt'd is J UE 


ſe of A N dhometan or Pag gan, 
4 or It fnd'we alwa bo Hr 


1 5 


. 12 eculiar ma 
the * Trat of our © aith, ugh it os A 
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be Our Vertue. Some impoſe up- 
on the World, by making them 
believe what they do not; but 
others, more in nuttiber, deceive 
| themſelves, not being able to dif- 
cern what it is to Believe. 80 
owes his extraerdihar) Aſffſtat * 
to our Faith ahd Rely For, and not 
to our Paſſions. 1 Mani per- 
ceive that we do not willingly 
rform any Offices in Devotion, 
Fer colt ch that ſuĩt with our Paſ- 
ſions. Theres h& Hbôſtflity ac- 
-counted ſo Excelleiit Ichi Phich 
4s cloak d with a pretence of the 
Chriſtian Religion. Our Teal per- 
forms Wonders, when it ſeconds 
our Inelinations to Hatred, Cru- 
[elty,- Ambition, *. and Re- 
dellion: But when i'we move aj gainſt 
the Hair towards B fry, Charity 
und Temperance, tnfeſs ſome rate 
wand happf Lemper zr it were P 
Miracie, -protfipts: us toit, we ftir 
neither Hand and Febt Our Re- 
gion is deſign d to epa our 
N but b miſchance it rite 
| riſnes 
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iſhes and excites them. I {peak P 
it to our;ſhame: Did we believe 
| in God, I do not lay with a Di- N 
vine Faith, but with ſuch a com- | .. 
mon Belief, as e afford to one off 
;our Companions and Friends we 2 
ſhould love him above all things TD 
for. that. Infinite, Goodneſs, — | 5 
Beauty, which appear withaſueh | © 
luſtre in 3 * leaſt he rs 
ve an equal ſhare-1n-our-/Aﬀe- | 
155 WA Riches, Pleaſures, | 15 
Here and our Friends: And yat 
{t.. of us is not fo. much a- * 
ald ee injure him, as he is to in- | © 
Tb his Neighbour, his Kinſman, 51 
r * his Maſter. . Eee emo! £ 
pi 75 we believe the great Pro- | f 
es of Eternal Happineſs, and 8 
receive them with the ſameReſpect 
as. we do a Philoſop! ical Lęctute, 5 
Bi 1 25 not be ſeiz d. withnſo 1 
ror at the ja roach-of | 3 
a. Hae © -; ATC; Hans, | 
86 1 itle that we! ;iagc 
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Promiſes and Threatnings, after 
the ſame manner imprint on our 
Minds a quite contrary Belief. 
There are few Menſo obſtinate 
in their Atheiſm, ſays Plato, but a 
preſſing danger will reduce them 
to an acknowledgement of the 
Divine Majeſty: This Reflexion 
does no ways concern a true Chri- 
ſtian: Tis proper for human and 
mortal Religions to gain Beliet, by 
1 1 CONge that's altogether hu- 
I What kind of Faith can 
a e hoes that ſhould be which 
Cowardize and want of Cou- 
rage does eſtabliſh in us? A 
; pleaſant kind of Faith, thatwould 
| not believe what it believes, but 
| | for want of Courage not to be- 
: 


lie ve it! : 
Altheiſm is an Opinion 0 unna- 
tural and monſtrous, that it very 

' hardly gains admittince into 
humane Underſtanding ; tho 2 
Man be never ſo inſolen and dif: 
orderly. Humay Reaſon andDif- 
courſes, 42 2 4 confus d and 
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barren Matter, until the Grace of 
God puts them in form, which 
Alone gives them ſhape and value. 
As the vertuous Actions of Plato 
and Socrates were vain and un- 
profitable, becauſe they had not 
tor their end, the Love and Ser- 
vice of the Creator of all Things, 
for want of knowing him: 80 
our Imaginations ant Diſcourſes 
have a kind of Body, but tis on- 
ly a ſhapeleſs Mals, "without Fa- 
{h'on, and withopt Light, if Faith 
3 and the Grace of God be not ad- 
3 ded to it. Men willing] Sly wireſt the 
1 ſayings of others to; "tayour their 
own Opinions. To an Atheiſt all 
Writin 28 tend to Atheiſm; he cor- 
rupts the molt innocent and ſoun⸗- - 
deſt N with his ow n We 5 
the moſt miſerable = - 
Kolle 1 61 all 3 and als | 
at the Tame time, the p | 
From what compar 1 | 2 5 5 133 
Animals and us, does a Man con- 
clude the ſtupidity he attributes | :1 
1 


to them ? * 1 play with my 
be Rl 5 Cat, | 
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Cat, who knows whether I do 
not make her more ſport than 
(he does me? We mutually divert 
one another with Apiſh Tricks. | 
I have known, in my time, a hun- 
dred Artificers, and as many La- 
bourers, wiſer than the Rectors of 
an UIniverſi ity, and whom I would 
rather chooſe to reſemble. If a 
Man were wiſe, he would mea- 
Iſure the true value of every thing 
by its Uſefulneſs to human Life. 
Old Rome to me ſcems to have 
been of much greater value, both 
for Peace and War, than that learh- 
ed None that ruin di it ſelf. The firſt 
Law that ever God gave to Man, 
was a Law of pure Obedience, a 
plain and naked Command, which 
affor ded no occaſion forEnquiry or 
| Diſpute, becauſe to Obey is the 
proper Office of a Rational Son, 
which ownsa Heavenly Governor 
and Benefactor. The Hlague of Man 
is the Opinion of his own-Know- | 
ledge ; and therefore it is that 
Ignorance! is ſo recommended to 
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us by our Religion, as a proper 


means to Faith, and Obedience. 
It ſeems that Nature, for our 


Conſolation in this miſerable and 


wretched State, has only given us 
Preſumption for our Inheritance. 


The Gods, ſays a Philoſopher, 


thave Health in Eflence, Sickneſs 
ain Idea only: But Man, on the 
ccntrary, enjoys his Goods in 
Foncy, his Evils in Eſſence. 


PFrem whence ariſes the moſt 
ſubtil Folly, but from the moſt | 
ſſubtil Wiſdom? As great Friend- þ 


: 


hips ſpring. from great Enmirties, 


and vigorous Healtls from mortal 
Diſeaſes; ſo from the quick agi- 


tations of our Soul, proceed our 


moſt wonderful and fooliſh Fren- 


ies. We mult in ſome ſort be 
made Beaſts, that we may become 


wile. | Incivility, Ignorance, Sim- 


-plicity. and Roughneſs, are the 
common, Companions of Inno- 


ceneęʒ but Politeneſs Knowledge 
and Subtlety, have almoſt always 


Malice and Impiety in their Train. 
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Humility, Obedience and Affabi- 
lity (which are the principal 
things that maintain human So- 


ciety ) require an empty auc 
teachable Soul, which has no high 


conceit of it ſelf. Chriſtians know: 


better than others, how Natural 
and Original an Evil Curiofity in 
Man is. The Thirſt of Know- 
ledge, and the Deſire to become 
more wiſe, was the firſt ruin of 
Mankind. Tis Pride that makes: 


_ a. Man turn out of the common; 
Road, and embrace Novelties: 


This makes him rather chooſe. 
to be Head of a Troop that Wan- 
ders in By- paths, to be a Teacher, 
of Errors and Lies, than to be a 
Diſciple in the School of Truth. 

To met with a thing incredi- 


ble, is an occaſion for Chriſtians. | 


to believe, tis ſo much the 
more according to Reaſon, by; 


how much it is above human Rea-: = 
ſoa: It it were purely according 


to our Reaſon, it would no lon- 


ger be a Myſtery, nor a Miracle; 
by G = : We 
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We do well to attribute to God 
Power, Truth and Jaſtice ; they 
are words which ſignifie ſome 
great thing; but what that is, 

we neither ſee nor conceive at 
all. Our Faith is not of our own 
acquiring, but purely the Gift of 
another's Bounty. Tis not by 
our own Underflanding that we 
have received our Religion, but 
by Divine Authority. The weak- 
nefs of our Judgment does mote 
aſtiſt us than the ſtrength of it, 
and our blindneſs more than the 
cleurnefs of our Sight. Tis more 
Þy means of our Ignorance than 
of our Knowledge, that we know 
any thing of Divine Wiſdom. 
it happens to Men truly learn'd, 
48 to ears of Corn, they ſhoot up | 
and raiſe their heads high, and 

_ pert while they are empty, but 
when full and {well'd with Grain, 
in their Maturity, they Legin to 
flag and droop. The Ignorance. 
that knows it ſelf, Judges. and: 

Condemns it{elf, is not a perfect 
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Ignorance, which to be, it muſt 


be ignorant of it ſelf, Thie things | 
that are moſt unknown, are moſt 
proper to be Deify d. Tis a won- 
derful Sottiſnneſs of human Un- 
derſtanding, to to Gods of Men 
in 8 relent Condition, whoſe 
rfections we ought to know ; 
to attribute 15 them = 

SA 
89 5 15 7 Our Ma xn and Bones, 
ous 8. pres, 
Death and. 55. 95 "Our ae 
has its defects and weakneſſes, as 
well as all other things: Moſt of the 
occafionswhich rrouble: the World, 
proceed from Grammarians, Our 
Law-Suits, ariſe from a; Diſpute ; a- 
bout the Interpretation of the 
Laws, and Warrs, for the moſt 
part, have their riſe from the want 


"I BY 


of clear Exprefiions4n, the Agrees = 
ments and Treaties! 0 


7 Peace be: 


Tween, Princes. „ 

Hold on in the common Road, 
tis to no purpoſe to be ſo very 
Fine and Subtle; remember what 
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the Valian Proverb ſays, Chi troppo, 
8” foliets lia . ſcaveſſa; Whoſoever 
makes himſelf too Wiſe, becomes 
„ 

Is very reaſonable to hae 
human Wit within as narrow 
Bounds as is poflible: Tn Study, 
as in other things, its ſteps and 
ad vances ought to be numbred and 


Souls fo Tegular and ſtout, - that 
they may be fafely truſted with 
their wil Conduct: Tis more ex- 
pedient to put them under Pupil- 
age. Wit is a dangerous Weapon, 


not how to uſe it with Diſcretion.. 


4 
4 even to the Poſſeſſor, if he knows: 
| 


There is no kind of Beaſt, to whom 


1 a Head board may be more juſtly: 
given, to keep his Looks down 
W ang. contin d.to his Feet, that he 
—_ WO may: 


* © 


| directed aright, the bounds of its 

x Inquifition ould be mark d out 
dy Art; tis curbd by Laws, Cu- 
ſtoms, Prede pts, by 1 mortal and im- 
i mortal Penalties and Rewards, and | 
1 yet we fee it breaks loofe from all 
* theſe Reſtraints. There are few 


/ 
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' may not be ſuffer d to wander here 
and there, out of the Paths which 
ö Cuſtom and the Laws have mark d 
1 out for him. 
Wedono more take notice what - 
the. Coin weighs and is really 
ö worth, but every one receives it 
5 a according to the Eſtimate that 
common Approbation puts upon 
] it: The Alloy is not diſputed, but 
We | how. much it is current for. Thus: 
we receive all things alike, Phy- 
8 ſick as we do Geometry 2nd the 


| Tricks of Hocus-pocus, Enchant- 
ments, the Correſpondence ot Spi 
| rits, the Apparitions ot Departed 

. Souls, and Divinations: All things 
* paſs for current Pay, without any 
„ let and contradiftion, even to the 

s Philoſopher s Stone, tho it be ne- 
„ ver ſo vain and ridiculous. W 
4 Whatever is Tavght us, We 
- | ovghtalways to remember, that 


| tis Man that gives, and Man that 
4 receives 3 tis a mortal Hand that 
FE repreſents. it to us, and a mortal 
A Hand that accepts it. The things, 
f | GW, that 
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F that come. to us from Heaven have 


the ſole Mark.of Truth, and the 


ſole Right and Authority to per- 


{wade us. 
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Of different Judgments... 


O not Joy andGatety make us 
receive things with a quite 
differentAir, than anxious Care and. 
Melancholy? Do you believe that 
the Verſes of Catullus and Sappho 
de pleaſe an old waſpifn Miſer, 
as they, do a vigorous and amo- 


rous young Man ? ? They are not 


only Fevers, Debauches, and great. 
Keeidents,, that overthrow our; 
Judgments, but the leaſt things in 
the World will do the ſame. Give 
an Advocate a plain Acgount of. 
Your, Cauſe, he returns you a 


9 E: Goubtful 20d uncertain Anſwer, 


SY. which you find him indifferent: 
Which. fie he takes; bat if you 
e hin: Liftity, Un be diſcovers... 
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a new Light in the Puſineſs, he 
believes it to be a good Cauſe, and 
doubts not of the Succeſs: of it. 
The two natural ways of entring 
into the Cabinet of the Gods, there 
to foreſee the Courſe of Deſtiny, 
are Fury and Sleep. Tis a noble 
Enthuſiaſm which makes MenPro- 
pliets, and by Sleeping we become 
ſometimes Diviners. Our Wiſ- 
dom is leſs wiſe than our Folly; 
our Dreams are more worth than 
our moſt ſedate Diſcourſes. 
The proper Office of 'Magnani-. 4 
mity is to admire nothing. 
'Tis to no purpoſe that we know. 
theſe Treſſes were borrow d from 
a Page or a Lacquey, that this 
Vermilion came from Spain, and 
this Ceruſs from Sea; our Sight 
will nevertheleſs compel us, in 
fpite of all our Reaſon, -to-own - 
one Woman Beautiful and Lovely 
with all theſe ornamental Diſgui- 
ſes. Few Men when they Dye 
are perſwaded that their laft Hour 
is come, and there is nothing 
|  wheretaus 
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Vyherein we are more deludedwit n 
deceitſul Hope: It never ceaſes to, 8 
wWhiſper in our Ears, Others have 
been much Sicker, without Dying; 
my Condition: is not ſo. deſperate: 
as tis thought, and come the: 
vworſt to the worſt, God has often 4 
wrought other Miracles, and can It 
yet raiſe. me up again. We are, 
L know. not how, double in our: b 
ſelves, which is the cauſe that: * 
mW what we believe of. the: vanity: tl 
of human Affairs, we do not be-. | 4 
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Of GLORY 


Ertue is a very vain and fri- 

volous thing, if it derives 
its value from Glory,. So to or- 
der it, that our brave Actions may 
be ſeen and known, is purely the 
work of Fortune. Iis Chance 
that advances, us to Glory accor- 
ding to its own Caprice. I have 


often ſeen her march before Me- 


rit, and as often exceed it. He that 
lirſt liken d Glory to a Shadow, 
gave a juſt (haracter of it; for 
ſometimes like a Shadow it goes 
before the Body, and ſometimes 
it very far exceeds it in length. 
Tis not for outward ſhow that 
our Soul: is to play its part, but: 
for our ſelves within, where no 
Eyes can plerce but our own. 
Tho I ſhould-not follow the right 
way, becauſe it is right, yet 1 


ſhould follow it, becauſe I have 


found 
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found, by experience, at the foot 
of the Account, that tis common- 
ly the beſt and happieſt way. An 
ancient Mariner ſaid to Neptune 
in; a great Storm; O Cod ! thou 
may ſt ſave me if thou wilt, and 
if thou vit, thou may ſt deſtroy 
me; but however Ill ſteer my 
Rudder true. I care not ſo much 
what Iam in the opinion of o- 

thers, as what T am in my own. 


Laxouid be Rich of my ſeff, and 


not by borrowing. We love ra- 
ther a great Reputation than a 
good one, and are more ſolicitous 
what Men fpeak of us, than how 
they ſpeak ; and provided that 
our Names are often in Mens 
Mouths, we care not in what man- 
ner they are mention d. 
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Of Preſumption. 


Reſumption repreſents us to 


our ſelves as other Men than 


We really are; like the Paſſion of 
Love, that lends Beauties and 
Graces to the Object of it. We 
are nothing but Ceremony, and 
leave the Subſtance of things; we 
hold by the Branches, and quit 
the Trunk and Body. Ceremony 
ſo far carries us away, that it for- 
bids us to expreſs in Words, Things 
natural and lawful, and we obey 
it ; but when Reaſon forbids us 

to do things unlawful and ill, no- 
body obeys it. The Favours of 
Princes, when they are ſcatter d 
in differently, make no great im- 
preſſion ; if they are given with- 
out diſtinction, they are alſo with- 
Out effect. A Man may play the 
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Fool in every thing elſe, but an 
10 different Pozt is not to be en- 
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dur d. I would to God this Sen- 
tence were written over the Doors. 
of all our Printers, to forbid 
the entrance of ſo many wicked 
Rimers. 

The Beauty of Stature is the- 
only Beauty of Men; the other 
Beauties belong to. Women. The 
deſire of: Riches. is more quick- 
ned by the ufe, than by.the need. 
of them; and the vertue of Mo- 
deration is more rare than that of 
Patience. A Man does offen loſe. 
more by defending his Vineyard, 
than if he ſhould give it up. 

We muſt not always ſpeak all 
that we know, that were folly ;. 
but what a Man ſays ſhould be 
what he thinks, otherwiſe tis. 
Knavery. The. only advantage a 
Man can gain by Lying and Diſ-- 
ſembling upon all. occaſions, is 
this, That he. ſhall not be believ- 
ed even when he ſpeaks Truth. 

The more a Man miſtruſts his 
i | Memory, the worle it is: We. 
mult not. earneſily. ſolicit it, nor 
preſs. 
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preſs it, for this is the way to 
confound it; and after it once 
begins to ſtagger, the more I ſound 
it, the more it is perplex'd : It wilt 
ſerve me at its own has not at 
minen e - 
We caſte nothing i in this World: 
that's pure and unmix d: The 
weakneſs of our preſent State will 
not permit us to enjoy things in. 
their natural Simplicity and Purity. 
The Elements we make uſe of are 
all mix d and alter d: We muſt 
debaſe Gold by ſome mixture of 
Alloy, that it 1 be ſexviceable 


"8 ; 


& the e ofthe French. 


7 TH AT an Indiſcreet Nation 
VV arewe!: We are not con- 
tent to make our Follies and Vi- 
ces known to the World, only by 
Report; but we muſt go into fo-- 
reign Nations to ſhow; them there 
N what 


es 
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what Fools we are. Put three 


Frenchmen into the Deſarts of 


Lybis, they will not live a month 
together without Fighting, which 
would make any one fay, That 
this Voyage was undertaken. on 
purpoſe to Bir 1 the, 2 
fute of L 8 at Uh: 1 
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L. L things, even thoſe that 
are beſt, have their proper 
Seaſon; and a Man may ſay his 
Pater-Noſter out of Time. The | 
Vice that Wiſemen ob- 
erve in us, is this, That our de- 
ſire continually grows young a- 
gain: We are always beginning 
anew to live; whereas we ſhould 
ſtudy v ſometimes to be fenkble of 
of old Age. There are who are 
learning to ſpeak, when they 
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ſhould be learning to beè ſilent for 
n A Man may any * Y, 
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but he muſt not always go to 
School. What a contempribie 
thing is an old School boy! 


Of ANGER _ 


Here's no Paſſion that more 

diſturbs and clouds our 

ſq udgment than Anger. Ifa J Judge 

ſhould condemn à Criminal in 
the heat of his Paſſion, he him- 
ſelf would deſerve to be puniſnd 
With Death. Fathers — 
Maſters ought not to chaſtiſe Chile 
dren. and Scholars in their M- 
ger; for then 'tis no longer Cof- 
rection, but Revenge. Clhiſtiſe- 
ment is inſtead of Phyſick to Chil-. 
dren; but would any one endure 
a. Phyſician, who were provok d 
and enrag'd againſt his Patient? 
While our Pulſe beats high, and 
we feel a great Commotion in 


_ ourſelves, let us defer the bn- 


ſineſsʒ things will appear quite 
other- 


—_— 
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otherwiſe to us when we are calm 
and cool; for elſe it is Paſſion | 
that commands and ſpeaks, and 
not we. 5 
When raſh Anger frequently a- 
riſes in us, it grows into Cuſtom, 
and renders it ſelf contemptible. 
Your Anger againſt a Servant for 
Theft is not regarded, becauſe it 
is the ſame, you have often faln 
into againſt him, for not waſhing. 
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a Glaſs to the beſt advantage. 
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1 N\ ſpeaking fooliſh things, but 
the worſton't is, when a Man 
ſtudies to play the Fool. There is 


N O, Man is exempt from 


| nothing uſeleſs in Nature, not ſo 
1 much as Unprofitableneſs it ſelf. 
H | 5 Who. 
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Who would not abhor Perfidi- 
ouſneſs, fince Tiberiut refus'd it 
in a matter of the greateſt i impor- 


tance to himſelf? Word was ſent 
him from Germany, that if he 
thought fit, they would rid him 
of Ariminius, by Poyſon, who 
wies the moſt Potent Enemy the 
Romans had: He return d un- 
ſwer That the People of Rome were 


wont to revenge themſelves of thiir 
Enemies by open Dahl and wiih 


their Swords in their hands, and 
not by Candeſtine Means Mey, 1rea- 


chery. 


In themilſt of our Compaſſion, 


we feel I know not what il|-na- 
tur d Joy in ſeeing others ſuf- 


fer. Vices are ſerviceable to main- 


-tain Civil Society, as Poyſons are 


to preſerve Health: They be- 
come excuſable, becauſe they are 
of uſe to us ; and common Ne- 


ils blots gut, in a manner, our 
[Natural Senſe of their intrinſecal 


Evil. There are Citizens in all 
States, who Sacrifice their Honour 
and 


. 
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and Conſcieice to the publick 
Good; like thoſe of old, ſo fa- | 
mous in Hiſtory, who Sacrific'd | 
their Lives for the ſafety of their | 
Country. The publick Weal re- 
quires, that a Man ſhould Betray, 
Lye, and Maſſacre ; let us leave 
this Commiſhon to Men that are 
more Obedient and Supple than | 
we are. A common Cauſe, how- | 
ever juſt, moves me but mode- | 
rately, and without Animoſity. 
Anger and Hatred are always be- 
Fond the Duty of Juſtice: Theſe 
Paſſions are only uſeful to ſuch | 
as do not keep themſelves ſtrict- 
ly to their Duty by mere Rea- | 
ſon. All juſt Intentions are tem- 
.perate of themſelves; if other- 
wiſe, they degenerate and be- 
come Seditious and Unlawful. 
Double-dealing Men are uſeful 
in bringing in, but we mult take 
care, that they carry out as little 
as is poſſible. What is intruſted 
to me as a Secret, I Religiouſly 
conceal ; but I take as few Truſts 
of 


not to Any Wu 
 F Reaſon, and even that I can hard- 
ly ſubmit to. Every one ſhould 
make the ſame Vow to him- 


ir REA MT HEN Bop.” Thy 
of that nature upon me as I can. 


The Secrets of Princes are a trou- 


bleſome Burthen to thoſe who 
are not intereſted in them. I 


would not be reputed a Servant 


ſo Affectionate, nor ſo Loyal, as 
to be thought fit to betray any 


one. He that is unfaithful to 


himſelf, is excuſable if he be fo 


to his Maſter. 


Princes do not accept Men by 


| halves, but deſpiſe limited and 


conditional Services. I cannot 
help it; I frankly tell them how 
far I can 905 for a Slave I ought 

be to any thing but 


ſelf, that the Kings of Egypt made 


their Judges ſolemnly Swear, That 


they ſhould never do any thing 


contrary. to their Conſcience, tho 
never ſo much commanded to do 
it, even by themſelves. If Trea- 


chery is in any caſe excuſabſe, 
tis only when tis praiſed to 
£10111 hs "chaſtiſe 
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chaſtiſe and betray Treachery. A A 
Learned Man is not learn'd in all 
things; but an able Man 1s ſut- | 
ficient throughout, even in Igno- | 
rance it ſelf. Fs eee, 
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D Eaſon extinguiſhes all other 
R Sorrows, but begets that of 
Repentance , which is ſo much 
the more grievous, becauſe it is 
bred within us; as the heat. and 
cold of Agues are more ſevere than 
the ſame Qualities are when they 
proceed from external Cauſes. 
There is I know not what Plea- 
ſure in doing well, which gives us 
. Inward joy, and a, certain gene- 
_ rous Boldneſs, Which always ac- N 
companines a good Conſcience. 
Tis no ſmall. den fot a 
Man to feel himſelf preſervd from 
1 the Infection of ſuch a degene- 
1 rate Age, and be able to ay to 
bis f cg 4% | $5 143954 oy kj lg | 
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. A himſelf; Whoever could penetrate 
all into my Soul, would find that Tam 
ſut- Y neither guilty of Envy, nor Onfaith= 
no- fulneſs, nor any of thoſe other Vices 
which the Licentionſneſs of the Times 
bas authorizd. , This natural Joy 


OF 3 — accompanies Vertue, is tlie 
only Reward that we can never 
tail of. 
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i E Approbation of others 
is no certain Recompence 
'of Vertugus Actions, efpecially in 
4 corrupt Age, wherein Vice has 
gain d a greater cſteem, than Ver- 
tne.” God defend me Hofer doing 
2 Man of Honour, 1 
the deſcriptions « of H. Toriop 
<& EVery. ONE. make” Ya 
What bebe were Vices, are a? 
ood,  Coſtoms and Mann 
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ther you are Mean-ſpirited or Ge- 
nerous, I reacherous or Faithful: 
Others ſee you not, and only gi eſs 


at you by uncertain Con jectures; 
they do not fo much ſee your na- 
tural Jnclination as your artificial 
Diſguiſe. Rely not therefore on 
their Opinions, but ſtick to your 
own, which is certainly true. Few | 
Men have been admir'd by their 
own Domeſticks: In my Country 
Lrollery to ſee me in Print; the 
further off I am Read from Home, 
the better I am eſteem'd. I am 
fain to purchaſe Printers in Guger- 
ze, elſewhere they purchaſe-me. 
The management of our Behavi- 
our is a heavy and melancholick 
Vertue : To enter a Breach, carry 
an Embaſſy, Govern a People, are 
Actions of Renown ; but to Sell 
20 Pay Loye and Hate Laugh and 
Play; toConverſe ſweetly and fami- 
liarly witha Man's Self and his Fa- 
milyz toayoidall Baſeneſß and Ex- 
ing, are qualities morera re 9 | 
& * * 24 15 cu * 
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de- cult, and yet leſs remarkable. Up- 
al: on great and important Occaſions 
els we are commonly more excited 
es; by the deſire of Glory, than by 
na- Conſtidnes” whereas the ſhorteſt 
cial way to arrive at Glory, would be 
on if to do that out of a Principle of 
our Conſcience, which we would do 
ew || for Glory only. The Vertue of 
heir Alexan4er appears to me much leſs 
try visorous, tho he had a glorious 
as | Theatre to Act upon, than that 
the of Socrates, in his mean and ob- 
"me, i ſcure Employment. I] can eaſily 
am conceive Socrates. in the place of 
nen- Alexander, but Alexander in the 
1 place of e I cannot. Who- 
oever ſhall ask the one, What 
he can do; he will Anſwer, Sub- 
rry due the World; and if any one 
are ask the other the ſame Queſtion, 
) Sell he will ſay, I can Live according 
h anal to the Rules of 4 Rational Neturez 
mi- which is a Knowledge more 
Fa-Jneral, important and uſeful. "he 
' excellency of a Soul does not con · 
fiſt in flying High, but in walking 
H 2 AC=' 
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according to Rule; its Greatneſs 
does not appear in the Grandeur 
of Living, but in Mediocrity. 


We ought to love Temperance 
and Chaſtity for themſelves, be- 
cauſe Cod 85 commanded them ; | 


but what we are reduc'd to by 


Catarrhs and the Cholick, is nei-| 


ther true Chaſtity nor Tem perance. 
The Peeviſhneſs and Infirmities of 
Old Age, imprint more Wrinkles 


on our Mind than our Face, and! 


make us ſowre and muſty. Our 


Lite is an unequal and irregular | 


Motion: A Man is not a Friend 
to himſelf, and much leſs his own 
Maſter, but he is an Eternal Slave, 
while he is ſo chain'd to his own 
Inclinations, that he cannot ſtir 
one inch from them, nor wring 
His Neck by any 1 means out of the 
Collar. 1 

There is no Employment either 
more Strong or more Weak than 
that of entertaining a Mans own 
Thoughts: The greateſt ' gh 
make” it cheir whole buſineſs 3 't 
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the Employment of the Gods, ſays 
Ariſtotle, from whence both their 


Happineſs and ours proceed. There 


is no Knowledge more .uſctul, 
than that, Of, what a Man cam z 
'twas the ordinary ſaying ef Sox 
crates, which he was in love. with; 
al ; a Motto of great Senſe... We 
ſhould direct and limit our Delires 
to ſuch things as are moſt natural, 
and moſt eafily acquir d. Is it not 
a fooliſh Humor to ſeparate: my 
ſelf from a Thouſand to whom 
Fortune has link'd me, to cleave 

to one or two that are without 
the bounds of my Converſation, 
I-could wiſh to have a Soul of dit- 
ferent Stories, that knows both 
how to ſtretch and flacken itſelf, 
that finds itſelf at eaſe under all 
the varieties of Fortune; that can 
Diſcourſe with a Neighbour of 
his Building, Hunting, or any lit- 
tle Qvarrel between him and an- 
other ; that can Chat with a Car- 
penter or Gardiner with pleafure. 
I envy thoſe who can be famiſiar 
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|| with the meaneſt of their Fol- 8 


lowers, and diſlike the Advice off 
Plato, That Men ſhould always © 
Speak in a Magiſterial Tone to ® 
their Servants. In the exerciſe of U 
Wit, we have for the moſt part} 1 
more need of Lead than of Wings, 
of Coolneſs and Compoſure, than 
of Ardour and Agitation. But 
above all things, in my opinion, 
tis an egregious piece of Folly, | 
to put on the Gravity of a Man 
|| ot Underſtanding among thoſe | 
|| that know nothing, and to fpeak 

| to them in Print with a lofty Lone. 

| We mult accommodate our ſelves 
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to the Capacity of thoſe with 
whom we Converſe, and ſome- 
times affect even Ignorance itſelf; 
we muſt lay aſide all Subtilty and 
ſtrength of Argument; tis enough 
in common Difcourſe to keep to 
| Senſe and Decency. The Lagies 
Who affect to appear Learned, 
0 uote Plato and St. Thomas tor 
E uch things as the next Comer 
could teftihe as well: They n 
„ ang 
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ceal their own Beauties under o- 
thers that are none of theirs. But 


certainly tis a great Folly to put 


out their own Light, that they 


may ſhine with a borrow d Luſtre. 


Their natural Faculties are interr'd 
and bury d under Art: They do 
not ſufficiently underſtand that the 
World has nothing Fairer than 
themſelves, and that they are of 
ſo much worth, as to honour the 
Arts, and Paint even Painting it- 
— What need have they of 

any thing, but to Live Beloy d 
and Reſpected? And they have 
and know bat too much lar 
this. 1 e f 
Poetry is a Diverſion. proper 
for Ladies; tis a wanton. and jo- 
cular Art, Full of Subtilty and Ar- 
tifice, all Pleaſure, and all Show, 
juſt like themfelves; Local Soli- 
tude does ratlierſcatter mythoughts 
than recolle& them: I throw my 
ſelf upon Affairs of State, and the 
World poſſeſſes me the more when 


| Fark len de. At the Jouure, and in 
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the buſtle of the Court, I fold my | 
ſelf up in my own Skin, and the 
Crowd beats me back upon my 
ſelf. Tis not only in the great 
Affairs of Kingdoms and States 
that our Wit ſnows its Beauty and 
Vigor; it ſnows itſelf and ſparkles, 
at leaſt as much, in private Confe- 
rences. I underſtand my People, 
even by their Silence and Smiles; 
and better diſcover then perhaps | 
at Table thaniin'the Council. One 
of the | Ancients ſaid, That he 
could know good Wreſtlers by | 
ſeeing them only Walk in the 
Seca 023,314} ond bs 

i That Man, in my opinionzicl 
FH very miſerable, who has no place 
at Home where to be by himſelf, 
where to entertain himſelf, 07 
conceal himſelf from others. Am! 
bition ſufficiently pl — her Prot 
ſelytes by keeping them always 
in ſhow, like the Baku of a pub: 
lick place; they have not ſo much 
as a Retirement to retreat into. 
E _ Regulars who are oblig d by i 
| | þ their 
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their Rule to Live always toge- 
ther, appear in this to be too au- 
ſtereʒ for I think it to be much 
more tolerable to be always alone 
than nereritobeto. 1 39 
For the Conſolation of the Af. 
flicted, eſpecially if they be Wo- 
men, we muſt ſometimesmake uſeof 
Diverſion: A Man goes the wrong 
way to work if he oppoſes this 
Paſſion ; for oppoſition does but 
irritate, and mike them more Oh. 
ſtinate in their Sorrow and they 
think they have reaſon to Weep, 
becauſe you ſet your ſelf to argue 
againſt their Tears: Thus we ſer 


it commonly happens, that what 


Thave careleſly let fall in Diſceurſe, 


without Reflexion on Defign, if : 


another-lays hold of it ſo ai 


eontrovert. iti then E ſands my: 


ground; I eſpouſe andi main 
tain it with mucli more heat, H 


a thing wherein L have real 
tereſt.æ Wen — en 
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are little and ſuperficial Circum-. 
ſtances that wound us. Plutarch. | 
himſelf laments his Daughter for | 
the little apiſh, Tricks of her In- 
fancy. Fhe remembrance: of a 
Farewel, of the particular grace 
of an Action, of a laſt Recommen- 
dation ; theſe are the things that 
afflict us. The ſight of Cæſars Robe 
troubled all Rome „ which was 
more than his Death had done. 
Even the ſound of Names afflict us 
more ſometimes than the things 
themſelves: As when we hear thele 
or ſuchlike Words, My poor _— 
or, My great Friend, Alas, ny dear 
Father, or; My ſweet Daughter. 
When theſe 25 — move my 
Compaſſion, and I conſider them 
more narrowly, I find; it only. a. 
-Grammatical: Complaint ; IL am: 
wounded; with — Words and 
Tone, as the Exclamations. of 
Preachers do very oft work more 
upon their Auditors; than their - 
8 Hoo -UPOT Dearh care- 
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verſal periock f Life. 1 inſult 


over it in groſs, but in retail it 
domineers Over me. The Tears 


of a Lacguey, the touch of a 


friendly Hand, which is a common 
Con lates eee and Dis- 
Pirits mon rf; 

Wiſdom has its Erst * has 
no leſs need of Moderation than 


Foily Ye ; Plato ordains, that Old 


Men ſhould be preſent at the E- 
erciſes „ Dances and Sports f 

Toung People, that they may re- 
joyce at the Activity and Beau- 
ty of Body in others, which they 


4 Joſt | in themſelves, aid call 
to mind the Grace and Comeli- 


neſs of that flouriſhing, Age. 1 
love agay and civil Wiſdom, and 
fly from all Sourneſs and Auſteri- - 
ty. of > Manners: A rude'and gruft 


Mien is always ſuſpected by me. 


Socrates had always a modeſiCoun- - 


tenance, but withal - Serene and 


Smileing, . Vertue ist a pleaſant 


114 »A * 
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Lite, and ſticks and feeds it ſelf 


upon Misfortunes ; like Flies that | 
cannot ftop upon a well-poliſtrd 
pon rough pla- 
ces ʒ or like Cupping-glaſſes which 
attract and ſuck the worſt Blood. 
The worſt of my Actions do not | 
appear to me fo foul and baſe, as 


Body, but fix 


Fhnd it mean and eowardly not 


| -confeling it: Whoever will ob- 
Ute himſelf to tell all, ſhonld ob- 
Age himſelf to do nothing that 
lie miſt be fœteed te conceal. A 


1 * and vt or 


flips- over all the pleaſures of 


SDS cc. 


10 date to own them. Every one 
. Wary and Diſereet in Confeſa 
fon; but Men oùght to be ſo in 
Action. The boldneſs of doing 
A, il in ſome fort: .compenfated ;| 
and--paniſh d by the boldneſs of 
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f which: at firſt; we calbd a Rheu- 
I matiſm, or a Strain: The Diſeaſes 
at of the Soul- grow more obſcure 
d Wproportionably to their encreaſe, 
and the moſt Sick are tlie leaſt 
Senſible. To keep Secrets well, a 
Man muſt be cloſe by Nature and 
not by Obligation: Tis little 
5. worth in the: Service of a Prince 

to keep his Secrets, if a Man — 
16 b | not a Lyarto boot. M.4 4 « 5 7. 
| 'Tis pity but an Il lan ſhould 5 
2-: Ybe a Fool alſo, for his fine [and ; 
g. decent Behaviour palliates his 
Vice: This Rough-eaſt belongs 
only to a good land found Wall, 
which deſerves to be preſervd 
and Whited- He that does all 
hings for Honour and. Glory, 
what can he think to gain by 
ſhewing himſelf ro the World in 
a I ory: andixoncealing what he 
| is from: the Knowledge of 

1 the-People Commend a crooked 
Man for his Stature, he has rea- 

: — toctake it for: aw Affront. f 
u are a Coward; and Nen | 


F e en ane, They wh 
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flew over all the pleaſures „ 


Life, and ſticks and feeds it ſelf 


upon Misfortunes; like Flies that 
cannot ſtop upon a well poliſd 
Body, but fix upon rough pla- 
ces or like Cupping-glaſſes which 
attract and ſuck the worſt Blood. 
The worft of my Actions do not 
appear to me ſo foul and baſe, as. 


Fhnd it mean and eowardly not 


"dere to own them. Every one 
Ss: Wary and Diſereet in Gonfe(3. 
on but Men eaght to be ſo in 


Action. The boldneſs of doing. 


Bt, i5/in-ſome fort. .compenfated.. | 
zn panic d by the boldneſs of 


King ir: Whoever will ob. 
felf to tell all, ſnenld ob- 


F Porn v7, to do-nothing that 
8 hex -myiſt--be forced to-conceal.. A 


iſt-ſee and ſcudy his Vite, 


bie from: 
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wich at firſt; we calbd a Rheus 
matiſm, or a Strain: The Diſeaſes 
of the Soul grow more obſcure 
proportionably to their encreaſe, 
and the moſt Sick are tlie heat 
Senſible. To keep Secrets well, a 
Man muſt be cloſe by Nature and 
not by "Obligation? Tis little 
worth in the: Service of a Prince 
to keep. his. Secrets, i, a Manibe 
not a Lyarto boot. 


be a Fool alſo, for his ſine ànd 
decent Behaviour palliates his 
Vice: This Rough-caſt belongs 
only to a goodland found Wall 
which deſerves to be preſervd 
and Whited- He that does all 
things for Honour arid. Glory, 
what can he think to gain by 
ſnewing himfelf ro che World in 
d Winsor) and concealing what he 
truly is from the Knowledge of 
the People Comment a crooked 
Man for his. Stature, he has rea- 
— ane for- am Affront. 4f 
u are — 8 
mend 


'Tis pity but an Il.- Man ſnould 155 


| of you that : they ; ſpeak > Surely 


and know very well what is my 
ed, provided « I any better 


Sp canis . Extravaganr Humors 
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mend you for your Valour, Is it 


2y who do not rightly know 
themſelves, may feed themſelves 
with falſe Commendations; that 
cannot I do, who ſee my ſelf and 
ſearch my very Reins and Heart, 


Due. I am content to be leſs com- 


know ni: +7] 
'Tis a Token of the . 


Excellency of a Married State, 


that ſo few are obſervd to be 


y in it. Marriage may be 


Happ 
fidy referbled 10 thoſe Cages, 


where the Birds without die 
through deſire to get in, and thoſe 
many ee to Death 
thro air out 
— being ask 2 * 
eee convenient to take a Wife 
Let ' a Man tale wöict 
Conſe be will faid he, fe f be fan 


which hate all f orts 


J)' - 
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of Reſtraint, are not ſuited to + 
Married State: Might I have had * 
my own wil, I would not have 
Married. Wiſdom her ſelf if ſhe 
would have had me. Few Men 
have made a Wife of a Miſtreſs, 
that have not _—_— it, You 
may feein-the Fable what an un- 
happy Life Jupiter leads with his. 
Miſtreſs, whom he had lov'd fo- 
paſſionately. Love is commonly 
cur'd by: Marriage. Tſocrates was 
wont to ſay, That the City of 
Athens pleas d as Lad ies do, whom. 
«Men Court for Love: Every one 
ov dito come thither to take a. 
„Walk, and pals away his time; 
but none lov d to eſpouſe it, that 
« js, to dwell and ſettle there. 
I reckon an artificial and forc'd:. 
Beauty, one of the greateſt defor- 
mities of Women; a wrinkled. 
Face, which lainly- eonfefſes ical 
Age, is not half fo ugly as 
that is Painted and Dart d with 
enen W 
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1 the d; of Princes. 


Re? IF 18 a Lind: of. Pabllaniminy 
in Monarchs, and an Ar- 
gütnent, that they do not ſuffici- 
ently underſtand themſelves, when 
they ſtudy to procure. themſelves 
Honour and Eſtcem by their ex- 
ceſſive Expences. It were 

deed exeulable in a Prince, 4 — 
ſhould be in a foreign Country, 
where the People were ſtrangers. 
to bimz but in his own Domi- 
nions, where: he can do every. 
thing that he pleaſes, he- ought 
to ne all his Glory from his 
Sovereign Dignity. 1ſocrates ad- 
vis d his King to be ſplendid in 
Plate and Furniture, beeauſe that 
is an Expencs laid out upon things 
e deſcendæ to tos. 
Succeſſors and that. he ffiould 2-- 
void. alkvain Magnificenee. ich. 


will prefently; vaniſaway . Der 
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moſthenes WAY inveighs a- 
moſt that Law fine City which 


aflign d the publick Money for 
the Pomp of their publick Plays 
and Feſtivals : He would have 
their Greatneſs appear in the 
number of their Ships well-e- 
quipt, and good Armies well- pro- 
vided for. Liberality it ſelf does 
not ſhine with its true Luſtre when 
it is in a Soveraign Hand: Pri- 


rate Men have tlie moſt Right to 


it x for if we confider the Matter 


exactly, „2 Prince has nothing 


that's properly his own, he owes 
even himſelf to others. The Go- 
vernors'of young Princes, in ex- 
horting them- to Liberality, do 
more regard their own Profit, 
than that of their Maſter. Princes 
commonly find themſelves Prodi= 
gal, before Irhey- can be reputed 
Liberal; ; Atid yet this Reputation 
is of little worth, hen tis pur- 

chas d at tlie price of other Roy- 
al Vertues, Tis the only one, 


| id | the Tyratit Dion, that is 


conſiſtent. 
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conſiſtent with Tyranny it ſelf. 
If the Liberality of a Prince be 
without Diſcretion, TI had rather 
he were Covetous. Royal -Vir- 


tue ſeems chiefly to conſiſt in | 


Juſticez and. of all che parts of 
Juſtice, that beſt denotes a. King 
which accompanies his Liberalicy, 
An immoderate Bounty is a very 
improper means to gain the Peo- 
more than it wins. The Sub- 
jects of a Prince profuſe in Gifts, 
grow extravagant in asking, and 
0 themſelves not by Reaſon, 
but, Example. There's no end 
ont as we ule it: We never rec- 
kon what, we have receiv. d, but 

are all for having more: The 
more a Prince exhauſts himſelf in 
giving, the poorer he grows in 
Friends How can he be able to 
ſatisſie thoſe Deſires, that increaſe 
ſtill the more as they are fill d. 
He whoſe Mind runs upon 
Taking, never thinks of what 
he has taken: Theres nothing 


more 
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more proper to Covetouſ- 
neſs than Ingratitude : The 
Aids which -the People give to 


Kings, are no otherwiſe but only 


Of the Inconvenience if Greatneſs 


\Reatneſs in general has this 
manifeſt advantage, that it 

can lower it felf when it pleaſes, 
and fo it has the choice both of 
the one, or the other Condition; 
it does, indeed, appear to me, 
that we value it at too high a rate, 
and that we alſo over- value the 
Reſolution of thofe, who (as we 
have either {cen or heard) have 
deſpis d, or renounc'd it of their 
ownaccord.Greatnels is not foivery 
convenient, but it may be refus d 
without a Miracle. The Glory 
that atteads this Refufal, does 
very much flatter our Vanity x. 
and, ns there may be more 
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Ambition in it, than in the De- 


ſire and Enjoyment of Greatneſs; 
for Ambition never behaves it 


felf more ſuitably to it ſelf, than 


when it proceeds by ſecret and 
unfrequented ways. 

The moſt painful and difficult 
Employment in the World, is 
worthily to diſcharge the Office 
of a King. Tis hard to keep 
within bounds, when we have a 
boundleſs Power. There is not, 


perhaps, any thing more pleaſant 


in the Converſe of Men, than the 


Tryals we make one againſt an- 


other out of Emulation, whether 
in the Exerciſes of the Body, or 
thoſe of the Mind, wherein the 


 Soveraign Greatneſs cannot bear 


a part. Upon the account of 


paying them reſpect, we do in 


Effect treat them injuriouſly in 


this particular 3 for if we diſco- 
ver, that in ſuch Exerciſes they 
have the leaſt Paſſion to get the 
better, there is none who will 


not make it his Buſineſs to give 
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them the Victory, and chooſe ra- 
ther to betray hisown Glory than 
blemiſh theirs ; and to that end he 
only will employ fo much ſtrength 


Þ againſt them as may ſerve to ad- 


vance their Honour. An ancient 
Philoſopher ſaid, That the Sons 
* of Princes learn d nothing right 


but to ride the great Horſe; for 
in all other Exerciſes, every one 


* bends and yields to them; but 
«* 2 Horſe, who is neither a Flat- 
“terer nor a Courtier, throws the 
“Son of a King with no more Re- 
* morſe, than if he were the Son 
* of a Porter. *T4s ꝓity a Man 
ſhould be ſo potent, that all things 
muſt give way to him: Your For- 
tune removes you to too great a 


diſtance from all familiar Conver- 
| ſation, and throws you upon a 


ſolitary Condition. That Power 
whereby you can eaſily make all 
things bow under you, is an E- 
nemy to all forts of Pleaſure. 
This is to ſlide and not to walk; 
This is to Sleep and not to Live. 


St? Give 


166 The moſt Excellent Thoughts 
Give a Man an abſolute Sove- 
reign Power, and you throw him 
into an Abyſs; he muſt beg for 
ſome Diſturbance and pen 
as one would for an Alms; with- 
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| out it all his good Qualities are 
| uſeleſs and loſt, which cannot be 
| perceiv d but by compariſon. The 


Dignity of a King ſtiffies and con- 
ſumes all the other true and ex- 
cellent Qualities ; they are, as it 
were, ſwallow d up, and buried in 
Royalty. That external Splendor 
wherewith they are encompaſs d, 
hides and conceals them from us; 
our Sight is broken and ſcatter'd, 
being ftopt and fill'd with this 


dazling Light. 
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00 the Art of Cor nferring. 


9 E N all things are well 

ſumm'd up, a Man never 
1 — of himſelf without loſs ; 
for if a Man condemns him- 
ſelf, others believe more of him 
than he ſays; if he praiſes hini- 
ſelf they believe nothing of what 
he ſays.” The Elder Cato (aid; That 
the Wiſe may learn more of Fools, 
than Fools can of the Wiſe. When 
I cannot mend my Behaviour by 


good Examples, I make'uſe of bad 


ones, which are never wanting. 


A good Horſeman does not 

much teach me how to ride as aft 
aukward Proctor, 1727 Venetian on 
Horſeback 


and a Clowhifh- wa) 
of ſpeaking does more reſme m 


Lang Seh Than the quairiteſt Di- 


alect. fooliſh and ridiculons 
Look of another makes 


es me more 


careful of mine own” tliat it be 


Grave 
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Grave and Graceful. 1 am for 
that which Wounds, Pricks and 
Rouſes me, rather than that which 
pleaſes and tickles me. The ſtudy 
f Books is a languiſhing and 
feeble. Motion, whereas Conte- 
| -rence has ſomething of Life aha 
| Spirit in it, which at once both 
Inſtructs and Exerciſes. 

I love to Diſeourſe and Di: 
pute, but tis only with few Men, Þ ;. 
and for my on pleaſure ; for to n 
do it as an Entertainment to Great In 
Perſons, and to make a pompous 7 

\ 
n 


A ren mes ey a 


r 
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ſhow of a Man's Wit and Elo- 
quence, is, in my opinion, very 
unbecoming a Man of Honour. .. 
Impertinence is à very ſcurvy 4 
Quality, but not to be able to 2 
endure it, is another ſort of Diſ- 4 
eaſe not much inferior to Imperti- 4 
nence it ſelf. 2 In Con erences and I n 
et with op- ſc 
b. 
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Arms towards him, we thruſt out 
our Claws. I 8 ſuffer my ſelf 
to be rudely treated by my F 2 


in ſuch words as theſe, Lou are 
à Fool, and talk you know not 


what. I love bold Expreſſions a- 
mong brave Men, and that they 


ſhould ſpeak. freely what they 


think. I like a Manly way of 


Converſation, a Familiarity which 


is neither Effeminate nor, Ceremo- 
nious. That Friendſhip ; is not ge- 
nerous and vigorous enough, 

which is not a little quarrelſom. 
When one contradicts me, he rouſes 
my Attention, not my Anger. The 


cauſe of Truth NOD to be the 


common Cauſe, both of the one 
and the other. It were not amiſs 
that our Diſputes {ſhould be deci- 


ti ded by Wager, that ſo we. might 


have à material mark of gur Loſs. 


ſes, which would make, of the; 
better remember them, and that 
my Man m 1 00 tell 5 roger 5 
nor ance An _Opiniatre ee 

, Times an hund re Gone the 
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Liſt Tear. I embrace and careſs 
Truth whereſoever I find it, and 

| chearfully ſurrender up My con- 
ö quer d Arms unto it, as far off as 
| I can diſcover it. I take pleaſure I 
| in Rebnkes, and very often yield 
to them, but rather out of Civi- 

| lity, than for any Amendment 
| they produce, becauſe I would 
| Ccherifh the freedom of Admoni- Þ 
{— tion, by my ealineſs of ſubmitting Þ | 
| to it. The far greater part of Þ 
Men have not the courage to cor- Þ « 
rect others, becauſe they want the 
courage to ſuffer themſelves to be 
corrected. 
( 

| 

| 
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rather choole to frequent the 

Company of thoſe that ruffle me, 
chan thole that fear me.'Tis a. dull 
and hurtful pleaſure to have to 
do with People that 7 us, 

and approve of all we fa * 
 Hifthenes commanded his children 

8 never to take it kindly from any 
I. Man that commended them. 1. 
find I am much prouder of the 
: Victory 1 nm. Over LOR, ot 
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hen, even in the heat of Diſpu- 
tation, I make my ſelf ſubmit to 
the force of my Adverſary s Rea- 
ſon, than I am pleas d with the 
Victory J obtain over him thro 
his Weakneſs. Tis impoſſible to 
deal honeſtiy and fairly with * 


Fool. 
The Diſputes that are manag d 


with Heat and Paſſion, ought to 
be forbidden as well as other 
Crimes of the Tongue. We firſt 
quarrel with Men's Reaſon, and 
then with the Perſons. We only 
learn to Diſpute, that we may 

Contradict, and while every one 
contradids another, and is con- 
tradicted by him again, it often 
falls out, that all the fruit of the 
Diſpute is to loſe and deſtroy the 
Truth. Take a Maſter of Arts, or 
2 Doctor, ſtrip him of his'Gown, 
his Hood, and his Latine; let him 
not batter our Ears with Ariſtatle, 
(whois perfectly pure from Error, 
and entirelyto be relied on, if you'll 


Nenn ee you would take 
3 him 
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him for one of us, or rather ſome- 
thing worſe: They are never the 
leſs Fools for being the more 
Learned. I love and honour 
Knowledge in its true and pro- 
per uſe 3 but I hate it, if I may ſo 
ay, more than Stupidity, in thoſe 


who know nothing but by Books, 


an! owe all their Wit to their 
Memory: In the hand of ſome it 
is a Scepter, in that of others a 
Fool e-Bauble. There cannot be a 
greater Folly, than to be mov d 
and diſturb'd' with the Follies of 
ee 
The Gravity, Robes, and For- 
tune of him that ſpeaks, do often 
ive Reputation to his idle and 


frivolous Talk. Tis not to be 


preſum d but a Monſieur ſo atten- 
ded and reverenc'd, muſt know 


more than the common People; 
and that he to whom the King 


has given ſo many Offices and 


Commiſſions, who is ſo Proud 


and Supercilious,muſt have a great 
deal more in him, than another 


1 that 
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that ſalutes him at a great diſtance, 
and has no Employment at all: 
Not only the Words, but the ve- 
ry Geſtures and Grimaces of theſe 
People are taken notice of, and 
well- weigh dz and every one makes 
it his buſineſs to put a fine inter- 
pretation upon them, that they 
may be highly valu d. Tis not 
enough for thoſe who Govern 
and Command the World to have 
a common Underſtanding, and to 
be able to do what we can: They 
are very much below us, if they 
] are not infinitely above us. We 
often ſee in the Tranſactions of the 
World, that Fortune, to ſnew us 
her Power in all things, and that 
ſhe takes a pride to abate our Pre- 
ſumption, finding herſelf unable 
to make Fools Wiſe, has there- 
fore made them more Fortunate, 
ad that they might be the Envy of 
vVertue. She pleaſes herſelf in 
promoting thoſe Enterprizeswhich 
ſhe manages by herſelf all alone. 
Moſt worldly Affairs are govern d 
c ©» by 
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by Fortune; and Succeſs does of- 
— juſtiſie an inprudent and foo-- * 
liſh Conduct. 
| 7 | ( 
That Mes are en of the Bd 
Grandes. ig Ed 

; n 
"Here needs no more but to Þ * 

ſee a Man promoted to Dig- : 


nſty, 9 2 we knew him but three 
| Gays before a Man of no Eſteem, f 
U yer our Mind is inſenſibly engagd f 
v in his favour, by a new Idea we P 
75 of his 3 and extra- 
ordinary Abilities; and we per- 
ſwade our ſelves, I xno not kow, 
that his Train and Reputation 
being encreas d, he muſt encreaſe 
in Merit alſo. We judge of him, 
not according to his Value, but 
as we do of Counters, according 
to the prerogative of his Place. 
If it happen ſo that he fall again, 
and be mix d with the common 


Crowd, every, one enquires * 
ad- 
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admiration, I ho raid him fo high? 
I it he? ſay they. Do Princes 
ſatisfie themſelves with ſo little! 
Really we were in good hands. The 
very appearance and diſguiſe of 
Grandeur repreſented in a Come 
dy, does in ſome ſort move and 
deceive us. That which I admire 
| moſt in the Fortune of Great Men, 
is the crowd of their Adorers. 
All Submiſſion is due to Kings but 
that of theUnderſtanding;my Rea- 
fon is not oblig d tobow and bend, 
tho my Knees are. The greateſt 
part of the Nations of theEarthCa- 
R0nize the Kings whom they make, 
and they are not content only to 
Honour, but they alſo Adore them.. 
Thoſe of Mexico, after they have 
once choſe their King, dare no 
more look him in the Face; and, as 
if they had Deify d him by their 
Election, after the Oaths they 
make him take to maintain their 
Religion, Laws and Liberties, to 
be Valiant, Juſt and Mild; they 
oblige him alſo to Swear, That 
| 2) I 
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he ſhall make the Sun run his 
Courſe, confine the Rivers within 
their Channels, cauſe the Clouds 
to pour down Rain at fit Seaſons, 
and make the Earth fruitful of all 
things that ſhall be neceſlary to 
his People. But on the contrary, 
Lam more apt to diſtruſt any Man's 
Ability, when J ſee it accompani- 
ed with Grandeur, Fortune, and 
Popular Applauſes. | 
When I have a mind to Judge 
of any one, I ask him, how much 
he is contented with himſelf z how 
far his own Diſcourſes or Actions 
pleaſe him? I love none of theſe 
tine Excuſes, I did it only in ſport ; 
J was not an hour about it; I haue 
never Rewis'd it ſince; Well then, 
ſay I, lay theſe Pictures aſide, and 
give us one which will perfectly 
repreſent you, ſuch a one by 
which you would be glad that! 
ſhould meaſure you. A Man muſt 
 havea care, ſaid Philip de Comines, 
of doing his Maſter ſo great Ser- 
vice, that he ſhall not know how, 
e give him his juſt Reward, 4 
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7 1 
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ä 
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A Judgment upon Tacitus aud 
2:13 herren. 
FHat we have of Tacitus is 
V rather a Judgment of things 
than an Hiſtorical Relation; there 
are in it morePrecepts than Matters 
of Fact; tis not a Bock to be read, 
but to be ſtudied and learn'd ; 
tis fo full of Sentences, that in 
ſome of them there are unjuſt and 
oblique Inſinuations. 
There is not perhaps a more 
manifeſt Vanity than to Write 
vainly of Vanity itſelf. There 
ought to be Penal-Laws againſt 
frivolous and impertinent 'Scrib- 
lers, as there are "againſt Vaga= 
bonds and idle Perſons; which if 
there were, both I and a hundred 
others would be Baniſh d the King- 
dom. Scribling' ſeems to be a 
ſign of a Licentious Age. Thoſe 
Opinions are true and ſound e- 
133 nough. 
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nough. for me, which are profita- 
ble and pleaſant: I had rather be 
2 good Horſeman than a good Lo- 

ician. The moſt honourable 
| mona is to ſerve the Pub- 
lick, and beufeful to many. Re- 
ion is every-where trouble-. 
om, tho it were in Homer. I 
hate to inculcate too much the 
fame things, as Seneca does, tho 
they be never ſo profitable. 1. 
—5 chuſe rather to ſay nothing 
to the purpoſe, than toa make ſhow. 


ur Freed week 


YRinces give 1 me a great deal, 5 
if they take nothing from 5 
me; and do-me. good enough, if 


— a 4 


r N rr n Ss 7 4, 7 13. er F 
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A ChargFer of ; 4 Mos exempt — 
Ambition and W re. 


they do me no Wantz that's all 1 ; 
ask of them. 

'Tis at once a Childiſh and. 3 
human Humor to deſire. by our 
Sufferings to move the Compaſ- 
ſion of our Friends: That 4 
neſs of Soul for which we ſo much 
commend others in bearing the - 
verſities of Fortune, we condemm 
in our Friends, when it relates co 5 


> „ 


 fy'd that they thould be ſenkble - 


of our Misfortunes, - unleſs -they-- 
do allo afflict them ſo far as to 
make them ſhed Tears. A Man : 


muſt publiſh and communicate his 
Joy, but ſmother and conceal his 
Grief. as muchas he can. Heithat : 
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complains without Reaſon, is a. 
Man not to be lamented when 
there ſhall be 1270 Reaſon: To be 


always complaining, is the way 
never to be lamented; by making 


himſelf always in ſo pitiful a Ta- 
king, he is at laſt pitied by no- 
body. I have feen ſome take it 


Hl, when they were told, That 


they- look'd well, and their 


Pulſe was moderate z who would 


contain their Smiles, " becauſe they. 


would conceal - their Recovery, 


and be angry at their Health, be- 
cauſe it Was a ching not to be 


lamented. 
would come 
other World with all. my Heart, to 


me. 


_ 2 


again- from 15 


give him the Lye, who ſhould re- 
prefent me to be another Man than 
E was, tho he as 2, .to Honour: 
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— 
RE 


a 
1 — 
x Af different Cuſtoms, with reſpeF ta 
8 Wit and Conuerſation. 
- very Cuſtom has its Reaſon, 
t and I am aſnham d to ſee our 
t Frenchmen fo beſotted with this 
r Þ fooliſh Humor, as to quarrel with 
t all Faſhionscontrary to their own : 
„They ſeem to be out of their Ele- 
„ ment, when they are out of their 
Jon Village. Some of our Young. 
> | Courtiers will not Converſe with 
any but Men of their.own Stamp: | 
They look upon us., as Men of the | 


) Bother World, with: Diſdain and = 
-. EPity. Put them upon any Dif= | 
+. Kcourfe' but the. Intrigues of the: 
Courts, and. they are utterly 


at a loſs.z as. very Owls and No- 
vices to us, as we are to; them. 
I is truly ſaid, That a well-bred- 
Man is a Man of a mixed Temper, 
Sociable and Complaiſant. I can 
diſh no pleaſure without Commu- 


N nication 3.2 
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nication ; there's not ſo much as 
a:ſprightly Thought that. comes 
into my Mind, but it troubles me 
that I have hit u it alone, 
and that I have 1 — to Com- 
municate it unto; but yet tis 
much better to be alone than in 
H-company,, and with a fort of 
tooliſh People that vex and 
weary. you. There is ſcarce any 
fatisfaction here below, but ei. 
ther for Brutiſh or Divine Souls. 
When I am told, you ought 
not to ſuffer your ſelves to be 
tranſported by your Paſiions; 
Live at eaſe, even under your L, 
Misfortunes; I think it had he 
better to have told me in one word, 4 
Be. Wiſe: As it would be more Þ ©" 
reaſonable for a Phyſician to bid 0 
his Sick Patient Be well, than wi © 
adviſe him to be Cbearful. 45 
Of the ſame Sheet of Paper Fo 
whereon the Judge has juſt nor , 
writ a Sentence of, Condemna- 
tion againſt an Adulterer, he re- 


— A. piece Where. 
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on to write a Love-Letter to his. 


Collegue's Wife. She, with whom 
you have had aw Familiari- 
ty, will be the firſt that inveighs, 
even in your Preſence, againſt the 
Licentiouſneſs of her Companion, 
as if ſhe were a Porcia or Lucretia. 
There are ſome who will con- 


demn a Man to Death for ſuch 
Crimes, 


Trifles. 


ing, Eloquence, 


Faure did 


Grant d and Purih de Men. One 
| may ſtop at the outward Skin, but 
ais atter che u pick d ts 5 


which they themſelves 
look upon to he no more than 
We let the Law and E- 
dicts keep their own way, while - 
our ſelves keep another Courſe. 
Do but- hear a4 Philoſo phical - 
Lecture, the Invention, pa and : 
good Senſe, and 
Al that, do. immediately ſtrike 
your Fancy, and move you; but 
there is nothing in it that ſmites 
your Conſcience; it is not ad- 
dreſs d to that. This made Ari 
lay, That neither 4 Stave- nor 4 Le- 
fignifie any thing unleſs they. 
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as after we- have quaffed off the 
Wine out of a ſine Bowl, we then 
conſider the Engravning and 
 Workmanſhip of it. 

The Philoſophers who Read 
us Lectures of Wiſdom and Ver. 


tue, which they practiſe not them. 


ſelves; are like our Phyſicians, who 
eat Melons, and drink 1ce't Wines, 

whillt they confine their Patient 
to Syrups and Panades. I know 
not, ſaid the Curtezan Lis; ſpeak- 

ing of Philoſophers, what they 
mean by their Books, nor where. 
tr conſiſts their Philoſophy and 
Wiſdom, but this ſort of Men 
knock as often at my Door as any 
other. There's not a vertuous 
Man;- but he's liable to be hang 

ten times in his Life, it- all his 
Actions and Thoughts were to be 

examin d by the Laws. We are 
ſo far from being Good according 
to the Laws of God, that we can - 
not be ſo according to our OWN. 
Human Wiſdom could never ar- 


tive at the Duty ſhe preſcribes:to | 


herſelf; 


— DO yp 


my 1H 


— 
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herſelf; and if ſhe ſhould arrive 
at it, {he would till preſcribe her- 
ſelf other things beyond it, to 
which ſhe would always be aſpi- 
ring, without ever being able to 
attain to them. I know-not whe- 
ther it: be without Reaſon that I 
am difguſted with the World I 
frequent; but E know very well, 
it would be without Reaſon, if 1 
ſhould complain that it was diſ- 
guſted with me, ſeeing I am ſo 
with it. The Vertue that is de- 
ſign d for the Affairs of the World, 
is a Vertue that's phable, full of 
Turnings and Tricks; a ſtreight, 


| ſimple and pure Vertue, is no 


ways ſuited for them. He that 
goes into the Crowd, muſt now 
go one way, and then another, 
keep his Elbows cloſe , retire, 
advance, and even quit the direct 
Way, according to the Accidents 
he meets with; and muſt Live, 
not ſo much according to his own 
Method, as that of others; not 
according to what he propoſes ts 


_ himſelf, 
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himſelf, but according to what is 
propos d to him; according to the 
Time, the Men, and the Occaſions. 
Our Talents are ſo bounded, that 
he who could govern himſelf 
well, would be unfit to govern o- 


thers; he that can order a Siege 


well, would but ill manage a Bat- 
tle. Saturninus told thoſe who 
gonferr d upon him the Command 
in Chief of the Army, Companions, 
you have loſt a gaod Captain, to make 
of him a bad General. Great Wits 


are little leſs unfit for mean Things, 


than Little Wits are for great 
%% . |: 
I love Poetry that marches by 
Leaps and Jumps: Tis an Art, 
lays Plato, thats light, volatile, 
and a little Enthuſiaſtical. There 
are ſome who deſpiſe every thing 
they underſtand, and conclude the 
depth of Senſe from the obſcurity 
of a Diſcourſe. Ariſtotle in his 


Writings, does ſomewhere boaſt, 
that he affected this Obſcurity; 


which was certainly a vicious At- 


fectation. 


bt 
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at the free, juſt and flouriſhing 
Eſtate of Old Rome, (for I nei- 


ther love it in its Birth, nor Old: 
Age) that I intereſt my ſelf in it 
| to a degree of Paſſion. I cannot 
without wonder review the Sci- 


tuation of its Streets and Houſes; 


and the Ruins of its Empire, which 


deſcended even ſo low as to the 


Antipodes. Is it by Nature, or 


17 — h Error of Imagination, 


that + fight of thoſe Places, 


that we know have been inhabi⸗ 


affect us, than the Rehearſal of 


their Actions, or the Reading of 


their Writings. Rome is the only 
common and univerſal City; the 


Spaniards and French are there at 
Home : To be of that City, there 


needs no more but to be a Chri- 
ſtian: There is no place on Earth, 
that Heaven has honour'd with 


greater Favours; her very Ruins 


are Glorious and Magnificent, and 


dt thy Nele ſtill, even in her 
Grave, l 


” 
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Grave, the Marks of Grandeur and 


mpire. 
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E great Art of a Man is ſo 
to manage his Will, as to 
eſpouſe but a few things. In my 
Opinion he onght to carry an e- 
ven Hand between the hatred of 
Pain, and the love of Pleaſure; 
and tho he may lend himſelf to 
others, yet he ſhould only give 
himſelf to himſelf. Do but ob- 
ſerve ſuch as liave accuſtom d 
themſelves to be at every one's 
Call; they do it in all Caſes, as 
well upon little as great occaſions, 
in that which nothing concerns 
them, as much as in what imports 
them moſt. They intrude them- 


ſelves indifferently whereſoever | 
there is Bufineſs, and take pains | 


tho they have only their labour 


for their pains.. It is not ſo much 
. | that 
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„ chat they have a mind to go, as 
I becauſe they eannot ſtand ſtill. My 
Deſires are moderate, and extend 
but to few things, and I make my 
— BBuſineſs as little and as eaſie as is 
poſſible. There are many dan- 
gerous Steps in this World, and 
I cherefore if we would be ſafe, we 
ſo N muſt gentlyſlide through it, and not 
to immerſe our ſelves in Buſineſs; 
ny Neven. Pleaſure itſelf is Painful at 
the bottom. As he who ſhould 
of Ineglect to lead a Holy Life, on 
e; purpoſe to make others Saints, 
to Nvould be a very impertinent Man 
ve fo he that abandons the Pleaſure 
of his own. Life; to make others 
Happy, is no better than a Fool. 
would not have any that take 
Employments upon them, to re- 
fuſe their Attendance and Pains, 
their Eloquence, Sweat and Blood, 
when they are needful; but I 
would have them do all this i ina 
free way, with a Mind always 
Keafie, and tho not without Action, 
Jet without 1. To be ſim- 


nd 
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ply doing, coſts us ſo little, that 
we Act even in Sleeping. The 
eagerneſs and violence of our De. { 
fires, rather hinders than pro- 
motes the Execution of what vt 
undertake; We never ma nag 
that Buſineſs well, which entire 
ly poſſeſſes and governs us: - Butif 
a Man does freely employ his own 
Judgment and Addreſs in any Af. 
Hair, he proceeds more cheerful I p 
Iy, he counterfeits, gives way 1. 
delays all things at his caſe, a nc 
accafions require. Precipitation me 
Fetters it ſelf, and Haſte trips up] ſe: 
its Own Heels. but confider, N w 
that even in vain and rivolow Br 
Actions, as at Cheſs, Tennis pa 
and the like Games, Lge eagarÞ 2 ( 
and impetuous Deſire of Cain and 
ſpoils Ml; ; it dazles the Eyes, dil-to 
orders theMind, and entan glcs i- bar 
ſelf. The more moderate a Man 740, 
is in his Play, with reſpect to Gain 
and Loſs, the more he command 
Himſelf, and Has always his Wi ver 
abour kü, the leſs Peevilwaind — ? 
10 4 Paſſionat 5 
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hat Paſſionate he is, he plays ſo much 
The the more advantageouſſ y and 
De. (urely. 

Y0- What Nature requires is ſo 
we (mall a matter, that by its little- 
lage neſs it eſcapes the Gripes of For- 
ire. tune. It were almoſt” as goo 

til never to be a Man of Honour, as 
w to become one too late, and in 
A. an extream old Age. To what 
ful-F purpoſe do I learn to live, when 
ay, Jam no longer to live? 1 have 
„no need of Goods, which I can 
101 make no uſe of. To what end 
ſerves the Knowledge of the 
World, to one that has loſt his 
Brains? Tis like aſſigning the 
part of an excellent Treble” to 
2 Choriſter that has rotten Lungs, 
and the part of a great Orator, 

Ito a Hermit that has long been 
baniſh'd into the Deſarts of A 
rabia. There needs no Art to 
further a Fall; the end is found 
Jof it ſelf at the concluſion of e- 
very Affair. My World is come 
to ja Period 5 my Leaſe is N 
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I am altogether paſt and gone; 
Time leaves me, without which 
nothing can be poſſeſs d. The moſt i 
part of our Employments are no 

2tter than Farces. We mult play 
our part well, but ſtill as the part 
of a borrowed Perſon. We muſt 
not make a real Eſſence of a Vizor 
and outward Appearance, nor of 
a ſtrange Perſon our own.  ”Tis | 9) 
enough to diſguiſe our Face with I 4: 
Waſhes , our Breaſt ſhould be ÞÞ #- 
preſerv'd pure without diſguiſe. F 
I ſee ſome who transform them: || 5: 
ſelves into as many new Shapes I 
and new Modes of Being, as they L 
undertake new Offices and Em- m 
ployments. They are proud all 4 
over, even to their very Liver N {c 
and Guts, and carry their State N 
alon 7 with them, even FO ; the ta 
Cloſe-ſtool. I cannot make them NY 
diſtinguiſn the Salutations that ate | 'Q 
made to Then, from thoſe that I b! 
are made to their Commiſſion, their! 21 
Train, or their Mule; they {well Il 
and puff up their Soul, and take 10 

V | upon 
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Song left him, 
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upon them a new Magitterial way - 
ot Talking, according to the Dig- 


| nity of the Poſt to which a 


are advance 0. 
Lal a mortal Enemy to this 
wicked way of Cenſuring; He is 
of the League, for he admires the fine 
Mein of the Duke of Guiſe; He 
106 mig htil talen with the ATvity 
of _ * King of Navar, and therefore 
be's 4 | Hngonot 5, he | finds ſome 
fouls. 75 the King 's' Condu#, and 
therefore he's — ibis Heart. 
shall we not dare to ſay of a 


138 


| Thief, That he has a. handſome 


Leg? If a Woman be a Strumpet, 
muſt it needs follow that ſhe 2 
a ſtinking Breath? There are 
ſort of People who * 
nothing, andwhom blind Paſſion ſo 
far tranſports, that theycannot per- 
ceive in their Enemies thoſe good 
Qualities which are plainly viſi- 
ble; if they take a hatred againſt 


an Advocate, he ſhall not be al- 
low 'd the next day to have any E- 
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Mioſt Accommodations of Quar- 
rels, in our days, are ſnamefully 
manag d, and made without Sin- 
cerity. We ſeek only to ſave ap- 
pearances ; we daub the Fact with 


falſe Colours, and diſguiſe our 


true Intentions; we know how we 
{aid:the thing, and in what Senſe, 


and this is well enough known to 
: our Friends „ whom we would 
make ſenſible of our Ad vantage 


*Tis at the expence of our Liber- 
ty and Honour, that we diſown 
our Thoughts; we give our ſelves 
the Lye'to excuſe the Lye we 
have given to another. Let us 
leave theſe vile Expedients to the 


Juggling Tricks of Lawyers. The 


Excuſes and Satisfactions I fet 
every day made for Ind iſcretion 
appear to me more ſcandalous than 
the Indiſcretion it ſelf: It were 
better to affront your Adverſary 1 
ſecond time, than to offer violence 
to your ſelf, by making him ſuch 
an unmanly Satisfaction. 
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Marble may exalt your Titles, 
as much as you pleaſe , for ha- 
ving repair d a Rod of a ruinous 
Wall, or cleans d a publick Aqne- 
duc; but Men of Senſe will not 
do ſo: If not for Conſcience, yet 
for Ambition's ſake, let us reject 
Ambition; let us diſdain thoſe 
Praiſes and Honours which are 
purchaſed at a cheap rate, by mean 
and unworthy Ways: Tis really 
2 Diſhonour to be ſo Honour d. 


| I diſtruſt whatever makes a great 


noiſe, tho it be never ſo good; 
and am apt to ſuſpect that it was 

done rather becauſe it would make 
a Noiſe, than becauſe it was good. 
Theſe Actions have much more 
Grace and Luſtre, which lip from 
2 Man's Hand without any Care 
or Noiſe, and which a Man of 
Honour brings out of Obſcurity, 

and expoſes to the Light, out of 
a pure reſpect to theirr real worth. 


common ſee, that Men in things 

propoſed to them, more willingly 

indy to find out the Reaſon of 
them, 


'S 2 
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them, than to find out the Truth; 
they flip over ee but 


arc curious in examining Conſe. 
quences; they leave the Things and 


fly to the Cauſes; they commonly 
| beg in thus, Hom 15 ſuch A thing 
3 ad e Whereas they ſhould ſay, 
. uch a thing done? 
ivate Error firſt makes the 
ick Error, and afterwards, in 

= turn, the publick Error is the 
_ cauſe of private Error. 

Whoever believes a thing 
thinks it a Work of Charity to 
i wade others to be of the Lane 

9 7000 ; and therefore he makes 
no ſcruple to add as much of his 
own Invention, as he thinks neceſ- 
fary to ſupply the Defect of Ap- 
prehenſion, and take off the Re- 
liſtance he meets with in another. 
Our Sight does often repreſent to 
us ſtragge Images at a diſtance, 
which vaniſh when we approach 


them. I never ſaw a greater Mon- 


ſter or Miracle in the World than 
my os AMan grows familiar with 


1 all 


ſt 


sss eee 


wo Co 


= 
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all ſtrange and prodigious Things 
by Uſe and length of Time; but 


che more I know my ſelf, the 


more I am aſtoniſh'd at my own 
Detormity; and the leſs I under- 
ſtand what Lam. Very many, or 


to ſpeak more boldly, all the A+» 


buſes in the World do ſpring from 
hence, That we are taught to be 


afraid of profeſſing our Ignorance, 


and thar we are bound to admit 


all things which we cannot refute. 


The Style of Rome, even when a 
Witneſs depos'd what he had ſeen 


| with his Eyes, and a Judge decreed 


of his own certain Knowledge, 
was conceiv'd in this form of 


Words, It ſeems This makes me 


hate thoſe, who would impoſe 


upon me things probable, as in- 
fallibly true. I love theſe words 


which mollify and temper the 


raſhneſs and boldneſs of our Pro- 


politions, ſuch as, Perad venture, 
it ſome ſort, tis ſaid, Tthink, and 


the like. He that would cure his 


Ignorance, ought to confeſs it. 
| K 3. 4 Fhere 
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There is an Ignorance ſtrong and 
generous, which is not inferiour 
m Honour and Courage to Know- 
ledge ; an Ignorance, which, to 
eonceive, requires no leſs Know- 
ledge, than to conceive Know- 
ledge it ſelf. 

Ido not he ſpeak by Way 
of Diſcourſe, neither ſhould 1 
ſpeak ſo boldly, if it were my 
Due to be believ d. No Man can 
ſtop in every Caſe, juſt at the 
oint where he ſhould :His Friend- 
{hip is uncapable of Moderation; 
in Curioſity, as well as Pleaſure; 


in Riches and Power, he grafps 
at more than he can hold. Tacitus 


had rea ſon to commend the Mo- 
ther of Agricola, for having re- 


ſtrain d benign in his too violent 


Thirft after Knowledge. I have 
taken pleaſure to ſee, in ſome 
places, that Men vow d Igro- 


runce, as well as Charity, Poe 


and Rada Wie ſcarce need 


any Inſtruction to teach us how 


10 UE: at our ell. All that ſtrength 


2 : of. 
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of Reifed, which excceds what is 
Natural, is in ſome ſort vain and 
ſuperfluous ; and tis much, if it 
does not more burden and trouble 
us, than do us good. Do but 
recollect your ca” and 170 I find 
in your ſelf Natural rguments 
againſt, Death, which are true 
and fit toſerve you in time of need; 

ſuch as are ſufficient to make a 


Peaſant, nay, and a whole Nation, 
die with as much Conſta 


as a 

hiloſopher. Shoul Thave died 
leſs cheerfully before I had read 
Cicero 8 Ioſc 2 4 Rueſtions ? I think 
not; and when examine my 
{elf narrowly 1 find that my 
Tongue is enrich'd indeed, but 
my Courage is no ways improv d. 


Books have not ſo much ſervd 
me for Inſtruction, as Exerciſe. 
We ought to take heed that we 
call not 1 5 Force, which is only 
Fineryʒ nor that Solid, which. is 


only Sparkling 5 nor that Good, 
which is only Beautiful. 
| thing that Pleaſes, docs not nouriſh. 
5 © ry 
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Let us conſider the poor Peo- 
ple, who hang down their heads, 
and are intent upon the ſupply of 
their Wants; who know neither 
Ariſtotle, nor r Semece, neither Ex- 

4 . ample nor Precept: All that we at- 
'rain'to by ſtudy ing with ſo much 
Care in the 9850 ct does not 
come near what they do by their 

Natural Endowments. Their Pa- 
tienceand | theif, hig is more in 
' geriefous 3 and tnore ure than tha 

f Ceto and 8 467 : How man 
of them ha ſelpisd Poverty? 
How much ge they deſir d 
Death, or endur d it wichotie A- 
arm or Re gret ; at He that is nov 

\Uigging, ; in uf Ge den, has this 
"Mornin Butied' bis Father or his 

Son. He very Names by which : 
they call Diſcaſes, ſoften the 
© harſhneſs" of them. 'The Pri ch 

Ny 18 with them no more but à Cough, 

A Bloody ly x but a Lboſe ſeneſt, a 

Pleuriſj a A Stiteb. * And* AS bey 

give them ſoft, Names, ſo 'chey 

Of e endure them. Ti is a very 

SILSAIKT Ei strange ; 
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5- | ſtrange and grievous Diſeaſe, 

„ | which hinders their ordinary La- 

ff bour, and they. never keep their, 

Tt Beds but «5 I; - | 

* It pleaſes me to obſerve, how 

. much Cowardiſe and Pulillani- 

h | mity there is in Ambition; by 

It how many mean and ſervile ways 

r it muſt compaſs its End. There 

cannot a worſe State of things be 

7 imagin'd, than where Wickedneſs 

a is authoriz'd by publick Cuſtom, 

y and aſſumes, with the Magiſtrate's 

Si leave, the Cloak of Vertue. . The 

1 extreameſt ſort of Injuſtice, ac- 

4 cording to Plato, is, when that 

7 which is Unjuſt, gains the ee. 

8 tation of juſtice. 

> The Bas themſelves do ndt : 

1 | always, 5 exactly in the Path of 

Nature, but wherein, they ſwerve 

L from it, tis ſo little, that you may 
alway s les the Track. As Horſes - 

| | thatare led make ſeveral Bounds 

and Curvets; but they arealyays » 

. Shthio the length of their . 

„ WOT Eb 155 the C are o fT 
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and their Art. 
known how to Live, it were un- 
aſt to make us learn how to Die ;. 
but if we haye known how 6 
Hive in conſtant Eaſe. and 'Tran- 


1 8 


Death, and Death. by the. Care 


of Life; the one torments, the 


__ other frights us. "Lis not againſt 
Death, which lafts but for a mo- 


ment, that we make ſo much pre- 
daration, but againſt the melan-. 


choly Ceremonies that attend it. 


PhYofophy preſcribes, that we 
fhould always have. Death before 
our Eyes and then it afterwards. 
gives us Rules, to hinder this Fore- 
fight and Meditation of Death from 
doing us any harm. Juſt ſo do 
Phyſicians who 125 } us 1ato. 
Diſcafes, that they y. have 
whereupon to employ cher Drugs 

i we had never 


Mlity, we ſhall: Fo. how, to 0. 
Die ſo tod. 


e boaltaomach. 
"as 1 2b; 75 


"fs 


lion, 


af Bi Dink: 101 WY tho. 
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re it be the end, tis not tlie aim "4 
10 his Life: Tis the Eud of it, its 
3 Extremity, but not its 0⁰ eck. : 
2 That Lt ought to be to herſelf; . 
e- | Hier principal Aim, , Deſign. 1 
1 Study, is to Order, "Govern a 

t. Endure herſelf. Men differ mu 

e. in their Sentiments and Strength; 

2 we muſt lead them to their Own 

| according to, their Ca i- 
>. ties, and by! Gol Meth: I ; 

n. | never ſaw any Cquntry-man 61 4 
0 my Neighbours. concern himſelf: | 
o | to think one minute, after what. 

2 manner he ſhould Jus Over his 
s. | aft Hour: Nature teaches' him 
r- | not" to dream of Death till he's 

5 'D ing, „ Ad then he does it with 

5: etter Grace Elim ele up- 
5. on bo om Death. preſſes with a-» 
— double weight , both of ätſelf, 
0 and Gf 1 oo 'aP Premeditation... | 
K e only. 6. Dottors:-to-: | 


1. rn and be d. at the Image | 
- | of Death, and to Dine worſt when 
they are in beſt Health ; the cm- 
. won e ſtand-in _— . 
* | 0 
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9955 no Remed y, norConſolation,but 
Juſt in the Shock, in the, very mo- 
ment of. Death: it ſelf; a 

35 9 Rb ider no more. an 5 


ae 1 h. the. 1s 68 1700 | 
then, in God's: 27 


age oy is + 0 : 
5 1 1 5 Too 
| 20 155 ep tage, we can pro- 

| "mile. ir e the moſt 1 

1 e 9 1 edge. Ti mh 
£4 „n cak like K, 
4 5 f 1 pen 1 
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erfect, that no, Fed could Teach 
here is, A certain, noble $i 
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|. Socrates. cal,d. Beauty. a ſhort | 
| . Tyranny... and- Nato Calls it the | 
1 . Erivlleg? of Nature. W. e 1 
S paiſes it ip HE. 
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tion: It prepoſſeſſes our Judgment, 
and. ſeduces- our Heart. Pyryne 
had loſt her Cauſe in the Hands 
of an excellent Advocate, if by. 
ſhowing her Face ſhe had not cor- 
rupted-her; Judges with the luſtre 

Alexander and Ceſar, the three 
Maſters of the World, never ne- 
their great Affairs, to gain their 
Ends by it. The ſame word in 
Greek ſignifies, both Fair and Good, 
and the Holy - Ghoſt, often calls 
Men Goad, meaning ſuch aS Axe 
Hair. 3ll ſ{bould , willingly; main- 

_  allidGoods according to the Song 
taken out af ſame; ancient Poet, 
which Plato calls Trivial z Health, 
_ Beauty and Riches. . Ariſtotle ſays, 
belongs to the Beautiful and that 

| when there is a Beauty that comes 

I _ near to that of the Gods, or their 

\ | - Images, we cannot have too great 


a eneration for it. 
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IT - di. 
b 


of Phony. 


Warranty; for wicked Men, 
Who have ſomething noble and 
_ -agreeable in their Looks, bely and 
allify-the Promiſes which Nature 
has written on their Fereheads. 
For my part I ſhould: puniſh: wiel! 
greater ſeverity;tha tVlalice which. 
is conceal'd under a mild andgen- 
tle Aſpect, and the outward a 
pearance ef Goodnels. It wp 
-as if there were ſome happy, arid 


eme unlueky Faces; and 1: e. 
eve there is ſome Aft in diſcern- 
ing Countenances; the Mild from 
the Dull, the Seyere from the 
Rude, the Malicieus from the Ft 


_ 1viſh;*ithe Scortiftil from Ehe Me- 


ancholick; and in Giftingeilning 
Een like bordering Qualities, There. 


. Mhich Are: 


-_ 
: 
* 


not only. 


1 1 


un Mien: 5s but a feeble. 


Bald 
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Bold but Sowre, and others that 
are Swcet, but withal Faint. 

Words "repeated and reported 
have, as it were, another ſound 
and ſenfe than what they had at 
firſt. If they are innocent in . 
ſelves, they do not offend when 
they come from the mouth of him 
that firſt utters them; but when: 
they paſs through the mouth of: 
another, then they 'are- chang d 
and become offenſive. There is 
no deſire more natural than that 


of Knowledge ; we try. all ways. Þþ 


that can lead us to it, and. Where 
Reaſon fails, we. make uſe of Exe 
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Hey who think to cuth the 
. Authority of Judges by the 
mültitude of Laws, do not conſi- 
der that there is as much. liberty 


al» 1 


Ai interpreting the Laws, as in 


9 Y 


making them, in glofling upon 
them, as inventing them. We 
have in France more Laws than in 


all the reſt of the World beſides, 


and mare than would be neceſſary 
for the Government of all, the 
Worlds of Epicurus.” What have 
our: Lawgivers got by culling out 


an hundred thouſand particular 


Caſes, to which they have adjuſt- 


ed an hundred thouſand Laws? 
This number bears no proportion 


with the infinite diverſity of hu- 


man Actions. There is little Affi- 


nity between our Actions, which 


are in perpetual change, and the 
nre”: 


fixd 


Laws, which of themſelves 


©, 
. _—_— 
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fix d and unmoveable. The mo 

deſireable are the "moſt ſimple and 
plain: Nature always 15 them 
lebe and more for our advantage, 

than thoſe we make for our ſelves ; 
witneſs the Picture of the Golden 
Age of the Poets, and the State 
wherein we ſee thoſe Nations live 
that have no other thg che Laws 
of Nature. There are ſome Pat 

take for their Judge the firſt Pa 
fenger that Travels along, their 

Mountains; and, others, who pe 
their Market-day, chooſe out ſome 
one amongſt them, . that preſently 
decides all ' their Controverſies. 
When King Ferdinand ſent, Colo- 
"nies into de Indies, he made this. 
wife Proy fion, That they ſhould 
I notcarryglong ; with them anyStu- 
I dentsoftk FLong-Robe, for fear leſt 
"Sits ſhoult take footing in that 
new. World jud ging, with Plato, 
thatLawyers Ind Phyſicians are the 
Peſt of a Cohntry. Whence comes 
I it to paſs, th at our common Lan- 
© | guage, wantl is ſo calle and clear 
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for all other Uſes, becomes To ob- 
ſcure and unintelligible i in Wills 
and Contracts? Whence is it, but 


that. the Doctors of the Civil 
Law, by criticizing too of f 
N 


on Roms, by ſtraining, each 

but chiefly by crafty and 

itful Tricks, and ſpi 58 80 . 
Que- 


I into many ſubtle 


the 


f [thoſe things hich, were out 
of doubt before. This Leari in 


begets Difficulties and Bast. aut n 


the number of Doctors ſerves only 
to encreaſe them. We doubted 


Fler g. about Bartolus and 
0 many different Inter 7 55 
do diltpate and weaken the Tru th 


Of one or an we make a 7-11 


ſand, and y Multiplying ..and 


Stbdividing them, we reduce them : 


to the inte Atoms of Epicurus. 


Never did two Men 1 5 the 


ſame judgment of the ſame Thing, 


and tis very rare to find two O- 
Pinions exactly alike, not only in 
ſeveral. 


Ons, have taught] Men to doubt 


e and are han 1 75 757 : 


„ 


upo 
ſand other Sub; 
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feveral Men, but in the fame Man 
at different Hours. The Gloſſes and 
Commentaries | encreaſe 11 th 
and Ignorance, eſpecially by their 
Chicanery. After ſo many Books, 
ſo many Arreſts, and ſo many In- 
ter pretations, do we ſtand in need 
of fewer Advocates and Judges, 
than when this great Maſs of the 
Law was yet in its firſt Infancy? 
There's more ado to Interpret In- 
terpretations, than. to. Interpret 
Things, and there are more Books. 
n Books, than Pon a Thou- 
We do na: 
thing but Gl upon one noche 
and glut the World with abun: 
dancè of Commentaries, when 
there are but very few Original: 
Authors. Is it not the principal 
and moſt reputable. Knowledge 
of our Age, to know how to un- 
derſtand the Learned? Our Opi- 
nions are grafted one upon an- 
other; the firſt ſerves for a ſtock 
to the ſecond, the ſecond to the 


third, and ſo on: Thus ſtep bß/7 
{te . 4 | 
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ſtep we climb up; from whence it 


comes . to. paſs, that he who is 
mounted higheſt, has often more 
Honour than Merit. | 

I ask what Nature is? what 
Pleaſure,Cirele and Subſtitution are ? 
The "Queſtion. i is about Words, and 
it is Anſwer'd accordingly. A 
Stone, ſay they, is a Body: But 
if a Man ſhould urge further, nd 
What i 154 Body? > ASubſtance, the 


ten vou; 2nd "then further, 22 


Ir Subſtance? he will at laſt drive 
the Reſpondent to a Non-plus. 
Thus in courſe we define one word 
by another, and frequently by one 


thilt's leſs underſtood. I know ¾Y] 


bdetter what Mar is, 1 I know 
what Animal is, or Mortal. or Ra- 
tional. To ſatisfic one doubt, do not 
they pop me in the mouth with 
three? Lis. the very Hydra's Head. 
Socrates ask d Memnom what Ver: 
tue was: There is, ſays Memon, 
The. Vertue of a Man and of: a 

Woman, of a Magiſtrate and of a 
bees Perſon „ of an Old Man 


7 And. 
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and of a Child. Very well, cry'd 


Socrates; we were in queſt of one 
Vertue, and thou haſt brought us 
a whole ſwarm. | 

If our Faces were not alike, we 
ak not diſtinguiſh a Man from 
a Beaſt; if they were not unlike; 
we could not diſtinguiſh one Man 
from another: So 1 3 18 Na- 
ture in her Mixture. 

How many innocent perſdt 
have we known who have been 

puniſh'd, I ſay, without the Judge's 

F ault? And how many more are 
there that never came to our know- 
ledge? How many Senterices have 
[ ſeen. more Criminal, than 
Crimes themſelves! Whicl 
to my mind the ancient Opinions, 


That he -w50 will do Right in groſs, 


muſt do Wrong in retail; Obie he who 


would come at Juſtice 75 great M at- 


ters, will be obligd"'to'do Trjuftice 


in little Things; that haman Ju- 
ice is form d after the Model of” 
Phyſeck, according to which,” every 


thing that is Profitable, 17 alſo E. 


ny moſt Excellent Thoughts. 
and 
proceeds ſometimes contrary to the 
Rules of Juſtice; in fine, That there 
2s nothing juſt in 772 that Laws 
5 and Cuſtoms make Juſtice. My Life 

and Honour does more depend up- 
dn the Care and Induſtry of my 
Attorney, than upon my own In- 
nocence. Tho I be never ſo In- 
nocent, I ſhall be Hang d if he 
does not his Duty. The Laws 
keep up their Credit, not becauſe 
they are Juſt, but becauſe they 
are Laws. This is the myſtical 
Foundation of their Authority, 
and they have no other. I find 
enough to make me Wiſe, by the 


Experience I have of my (elf, pro- 


vided I know how to make uſe of 
it. Whoſoever will call to mind 


to what a degree that Fever tran- 
ed him, will learn better the 
leformity of that Paſſion in him- 
{elf than in Ariſtotle. He that re- 
members how many and many 


times he has been miſtaken in his 


own 


Honeſt ; that Nature herſelf 
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elf own Judgment, Is he not a Fool 
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if he does not ever after mi- 
ſtruſt it? 2 


— 
„ 
+ - . 


2 upon Auer + Subj ef. 


'O learn that a Man Th ſaid 
or done a fooliſh thing, is 
nothing worth ; we muſt Jearn 
that a Man is nothing but a Fool, 
which is a Leſſon much more im- 
rtant, and of more general uſe. 
Ther e is none of us that would 
not be worſe than Kings, if we 
were continually beſet with Flat- 
terers, and corru pted, as they are, 
with that ſort — Vermine. Prin- 
ces above all other Men do moſt 
ſtand in need of true and free Ad- 
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condition to receive them. 
What ſhall we do with thoſe 
Men, who admit 'of no. Teſtimo-+ 
nies. if not Printed, and will not 


believe * bur n ſpeak | 
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0 in Books, nor Truth it ſelf unleſs 
it be of a competent Age 2 We 
promote our Fooleries to Dignity 
when we commit them to the 
Prefs.” Tis of much more weight 
with ſome People to ſay, I have 
read ſuch a thing, than if you only 
ſay, I have heard ſuch a thing: But 
for my own part, I who know 
that Men Write as indifcreetly as 
they Speak, and eſteem this Age 
as much as thoſe that are paſt, do 
as readily quote one of my own 
Friends, as Aulus Gellius, or Ma- 
erbbiuf: I think that Tuth is not 
the Wiſer for being Older. I = 
often, that tis great Folly, to 
hunt after Strange and Scholar-like . 
Examples: But is it not that we 0 
ſeek to derive- more Honour 
ny the Quotation, | than from 2 
it were more Neputable to Por- 5 
row our Proofs from the Shops of 
Viſeoſan and Plantin, than from al 
what is to be feen in our o.] n 18 
N Village or re rather, indeed, that 


we 
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we have not the Wit to examine 
nicely what we ſee before us, and 
make it uſeful, and that we cannot 
judge of it exactly enough to draw 


a Proof from it. 


Beggars have their Magnificence 
and Pleaſures as well as the Rich; 
and, as tis ſaid, they have their 
Dignities, and Rules of Policy. 
The worſt quality in a well - bred 
Man 1s Delicacy in Eating, and a 
{laviſh adherence to one particular 
way of Living. A Man ſhould 
follow the beſt Rules, but he 
ought not to enſlave himſelf to 
them. Publick Lives are bound up 
to Ceremony, but mine being ob- 
ſcure and private, enjoys all Natu- 
ral Diſpenſation from it. Soldier 
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| and 'G2ſto are Qualities a little 


ſubſet to indir. 
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caſe by another; and I Hate Re. 
medics that ate more troubleſom 
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ſubject to the Cholick, and to ab- 


Oyſters, are two Evils inſtead of 


There is a Voice to Flatter, and 
a Voice to Reprove. I would 


ftrike and pierce him. Speaking 


pulſe. 


4 ſtinately oppoſe. Evils, nor .cow- 
ardly and effeminately truckle-un- 
der them; but we muſt ſo com- 


give way to them, according to 


their Condition and our own. 
F Let 
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than the Dileaſe it ſelf. To be 


ftain trom the pleaſure of cating 


one. The Tone and Motion of 


my Voice carries with it a great 


deal of the Expreſſion and signi- 
fication of my Meaning, and ac- 
cordingly ought to be Uiverlified. 


not only have my Voice reach him 
whom I am angry with, but alſo 


is half his that Speaks, and half 
his that "Hears ; and the latter 
ought to prepare himſelf to receive 
it According to its Motion and Im- 


We muſt neither raſbly and ob- 


ſe our Minds, that Nature may 
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Let us a little permit Nature to 


take her own way: She under- 
ſtands her own Affairs better than 
we do. We are Born to grow Old, 
and to be Sick, in ſpite of all Me- 
dicine. *Tis the firſt Leflon the 
Mexicans teach their Children: ; 
When they come out 'of their 
Mother's Womb, they thus Salate 
them; Child, Thon 0 come mio 
the World to Suffer, Suffer and hold 
thy Peace. When an Old Man bes 
9. God a vigorous Health, 

much the ſame as if he ſhould 155 
Youtly of him. The Gout, the. 
Stone and Indigeftion, are Symp- 
toms of a great Age, as Heats, 
Rains and Winds are of long Voy- 
ages. My good Friend, your Bu- 
ſinels is done, no- body can reſtore 
you; they can at the moſt but 


patch you up, and prop you a lit- 


tle. We muſt learn to ſuffer what 
we cannot avoĩi 1: He that is afraid 
of Suffering, Suffers already from 
his own Fear. Beſt des Old-Age, 

| L 2 which. 
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which is an undoubted ſign of 


approaching Death, I ſee few o- 


ther Accidents in are certain 
i ns of Futurity. If othersex- 


cel you in Beauty, Wit and For- 


tune, you may blame other Cauſes: 


or t 

* in firmneſs of Soul, 
a . Name nothing for that 25 
your ſelf. Death is more inglo- 


rious, more languiſhing and pain- 


ful, in a Bed than in a Battle; and 
Fevers and Catarrbs are as painful 
and mortal as a Mſquet-ſbot. He 
that could generouſly endure the 
common Accidents of Life, would 
not need a new Courage to make 
him a Soldier. 1 1 


| Cod 18 favourable to thoſe 
whom he removes out of this 
Life by degrees; tis the only be- 


nefit of Old- Age to dye gradual- 
ly: The lat Death will be ſo much 


the leſs ſtrong, and painful, becauſe 


it will Kill but a WIA a quarter 


of. 
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i ; Put if you be weak 
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2 of the Man. The moſt uſual and 


>” | common way of Living is moſt. 
Fe becoming, and all Singularity, in 
* | my opinion, 1s to be avoided : +. 
20 ſhould hate as much a German: 5 


that mix'd Water with his Wine, 
or as 1 ſhould a Frenchman that drank 
it pure. There were Maſters at 
Rome that taught People tochew, 
* as well as to Walk, with a good 


J Grace. There is a ſort of gs 
11 louſie between Our ſeveral Plea-- 
5 - | ſires, which makes them croſs © 
20 and hinder one another. Aci 
14 biades, a Man that underſtood + 


good-Eating, baniſh'd even Mu- 
e fick from Tables, that it might 
I not diſturb the Entertainment of 
I | Difcourſe; which Reafon he bor- 
le row'd from Plato, who lays, That - 
fs the cu) om of the G Peg-- 
ple, to call Players upon Inſtruments © 
| and Singing-men to Feaſts, for man. 
K | of that agreeable Converſution,wheres - 
10 w by: 5 , Mit know. how e 
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That Prince was a Fop, who. 4 
being i immers d in all forts of Plea- 


ſure, propos d a Reward to him 
| that ſhould find him out new ones: 


But, to ſpeak naturally, he is no 
lefs, a Fop, whoretrenches all the 


Pleaſures that Nature has provi- 


ded for him, even thoſe that are 
moſt innocent. A Man ſhould- 


neither purſue, nor flie, but re- 


ceive them. We need not exag- 


erate their Vanity, they them- 
falbes will make us ſufficiently ſen- 


ſible of it. Thanks to our ſickly 


Minds which put us out of con- 
eit with pin as we are ſome-. 


the Clou way our Frag are 
at Table. would not have the 


| Mind nail '+ Own there, nor wal- _ 
lor in ſenſual Pleaſures; 3 but; 1 


would have it 2 there, and. 


&. 
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try them, tho not reſt in them. 
Ariſtippus maintain d nothing but 
the Body, as if he had no Soul; 
Zeno ſtickled only for the Soul, 
as if we had no Body : The. 
true: Mean is found in Socrates s,.. 
65 Dance I Dance, when I. 

ep I Sleep. We are great Fools. 
Kay He has ſpent his. Life in- 
Eaſe. I. have done nothing to. 
Day: Why, have you.notLiv'd?- 
This is not only the Foundation, 
but the moſt noble of all your 
Employments, provided you live 
Man. Have you known: 
how to Ne your Converſation ?. 
You have done more than he. . 55 
has Written Books; Have you 
known how to take Repoſe?: Tow 
have done more than he that 
has taken Cities and Empires. The 
glorious. Maſter-piece of Man is. 
to Live to — 5 All other 
thin 5, as: to amaſs Wealth, to 
Build, to Conquer, to Reign, are 
fax. inferior toit. They ide 
tt 
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little Souls that are oppreſsd with 
the weight of their Affairs, and 


cannot diſengage themſelves; that 
know not how to leave things, N 
and take them up again. Brutus, 

when Heaven and Earth conſpird 
againſt him, would ſteal ſome 
Hour of the Night from his Rounds ; 


to Wei Polybize. 


ving moderate Things, better than 
thoſe that are high and lofty. 


lovely as duly to play the Man, 


testen of e6ul a6 not 15 5 
mich conſiſt in the Elevation and 
Sablimity of Thought, as in know-- 
ing how to Govera and Circum- 
ſcribe itſelf: It takes every thing 
for Great that is Enough, and de- 


monſtrates its Excellency, by lo- 


There is nothing ſo handſom and 


and fniſh the Buſineſs of our Sta x 
tion. There's no Science ſo diffi- 
cult, as that of knowing well how 
Neves 5 Mine a all on 0 Fan- 
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cies we have, the moſt Savage, is 


that of deſpiſing our own Being. 


Intemperance is th&PeſtofPlea- 
ſure, but TemperanCce is its beſt 
ſeaſoning. I enjoyn my Soul to 


look upon Pain and Pleaſure with 


a juſt and impartial Eye; but the 
one I view merrily, the other ſe- 
verely. 1 


Alexander ſaid, that the end of 5 


his Labour, was to Labour. 


Thoſe that raiſe themſelves too. 
high above the pitch. of human 
Nature, and ſo would eſcape from 
being Men, and after ſome man- 
ner get rid of themſelves, are 
guilty of great Folly; for inſtead 
of transforming themſelves into 
Angels, they transform: themſelves. 
1nto Beaſts 3. inſtead of | elevating, 
they debaſe themſelves. Theſe 
tranſcendent Humors affright us 


2 
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like the fight of very high and 1 in- 
acceſiible Protipiccs, 


* 


3 Philotos congratülated All exan- 9 

der for the Oracle of Jupiter Ham- 
mon, who had plac d him among 
the Gods: pon thy account (ſaid 
he) I am gad of it but theſe Mn 
are to be pitied, who are to live with 
a Man, that's not content with the 
Meaſures of Human Nature, and 
pou" are ſo muy the more to o obey 


Tis an Abſolute, and, as it 
were, Divine Perfection, for a Man 
to'know how to enjoy his ow! . 
Being; *'We hunt after other Con- 
| ditions, becaufe we do not un- 
l derſtand the uſe of our 'own:; and 
go out of our ſelves, becanſe we 
know not what our ſelves are. 
After all, tho we count it brave 
to be raisd upon Stilts, yet (till 
we maſt. walk upon our! Legs: 


And when We are ſeated upon the 
| 85 . 
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bigheſt Throne in the World, we 
ſtill Sit upon our Breech. The 
faireſt Lives, in my opinion, are 
thoſe, which regularly accommo- 
date themſelves to the common 
Model of Human Nature, without 


Miracles, and without extravagant 
Humors. 
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